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* Prorze is about as capital a magazine for youn 
as the largest-béarted parent could desire.”— Pictorial 
on, 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw WrerkLy. 


The number for April 5 opens with a timely story, entitled “ Miss 
‘Trigg’s Easter Lilies,” by E. 8. L. Tompson, illustrated by J 
SHEPHERD. 

“ Pippin and Tim, or Leaves from a Nursery Chronicle,” by 
Mas. Brrron N. Harrison, is concluded, with an illustration by C. 
D. Wetpox; and Mas. Lvcy C. serial, “ The Colonel's 
Money,” illustrated by Frepxric continued. 

The Rev. M. Tayvor, D.D., contributes an article on 
“ Ruth and Naomi,” which is illustrated. “Will Shakespeare's 
Lads” is the subject of an article by Mary E. Vanpyne. The num- 
Ler also contains an Easter story, “ Pierrot,” by Lovise Lyon. 

Among the pictorial features of this number are a donble-page 
Supplement, “ His First Ietter,” a page illustration, “ Popping 
Corn,” by Peters, and pages by F.S. Cucrcn, en- 
titled * Sadie’s Bird Panorama.” 


YOUNG Prope, $2 00 per Year. 


A specimen copy of Hanpra’s Youna Propie will be sent on ap- 
plication. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
New York, Sarvcrnay, Aprit 9, 1887. 


An Iurstratep is issued gratuitously with this 
number of Harper's WEEKLY. 


MR. SHERMAN AT NASHVILLE. 


TR. SHERMAN'’S speeches are always worthy of 
\' attention. He is a public man of great experi- 
ence, of acknowledged ability and sagacity, and of a 
fortunate temperament for public life. His recent 
speech at Nashville is an important event, because it 
was evidently very carefully considered, because it 
is the first speech in that part of the country by a Re- 
publican leader of Mr. SHERMAN’S eminence, and be- 
cause its tone shows a profound change in the temper 
of political controversy. The ‘bloody shirt” has 
disappeared. Mr. SHERMAN says, ‘‘No man in the 
North questions the honesty of purpose or the her- 
oism with which the Confederates maintained their 
cause, and you will give credit for like courage and 
honorable motives to the Union soldiers North and 
South.” He admits that ‘‘it is conceded that under 
the limitations of the Constitution the rights of the 
citizen of a State can only be enforced through State 
or national tribunals,” and that the national enforce- 
ment has thus far failed; and he trusts that the 
wrongs which are still practised in ‘‘ the black coun- 
ties” will be speedily redressed by the people of the 
States in which they are perpetrated. The tone and 
significance of all this are very different from those 
of Mr. BLAINE’s speech at Augusta in the bitter mo- 
ment of his defeat in 1884. The first part of Mr. 
SHERMAN’S address is conceived and expressed with 
very great sagacity and skill. Tennessee was an old 
Whig State. Mr. SHERMAN was an old Whig. He 


treats the slavery debate and the war as an honest 


difference which is now happily passed. Those dis- 
turbing questions are settled, and the questions of the 
hour can be most satisfactorily solved by the old 
Whig policy of the Republican party. 

After his careful and temperate treatment of the 
situation since the formation of the Republican par- 
ty, and his-expression of admiration of the rapid de- 
velopment of the various industries of the Southern 
States, Mr. SHERMAN proceeds to unfold his policy, 
which he commends with great art to the changed 
condition and sentiment of the Southern States. It 
is in substance a general policy of protection and 
paternalism. Mr. SHERMAN holds that the national 
questions which should be alone discussed are tax- 
ation, currency, public debt, foreign and- domestic 
commerce, education, internal improvements, and, 
chief of all, the modc of national taxation. It is not 
a free vote or the Confederacy in the saddle, but the 
mode of levying duties on imported goods, which is 
‘*the main issue between the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties.” He says that ‘‘the Republican idea 
is practically embodied in the tariff laws as they now 
exist.”” But these laws now produce an enormous sur- 
plus, and Senator SHERMAN condemns a Democratic 
House for practically defeating the BLAIR educational 
bill. His policy, then, for reducing the surplus is that 
of distribution among the States, and not revision of 
the tariff. Indeed, the Senator's exhortation to Ten- 
nessee and to the Southern States is, in brief, ‘‘ Let 
us be friends, and maintain a high protective tariff.” 
His speech discards all sectional appeal, leaves the 
question of the rights of colored citizens to the sever- 
al States, while frankly asserting that the Republican 
party is pledged to the maintenance of these rights 
in every constitutional way, and declares the tariff 
to be the great issue of the hour. 

This is exceedingly adroit, because it presents Mr. 
SHERMAN as the one prominent Republican leader 
who concedes that the negro question is not an actual 
issue, and who urges the national fostering care of 
the new industries which are everywhere arising in 
the Southern States. At the same time it forces the 
Democratic party to a declaration upon the tariff for 
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which it is not prepared, and upon which, if made, it 
could not act in concert. But while Mr. SHERMAN’s 
speech shows that he apprehends clearly the situation 
in the Soutbefn States, it shows with equal clearness 
that he does not fully understand the Northern situa- 
tion. He leaves wholly out of account the currents 
of opinion which have thrown the Republican party 
out of power: the change of sentiment in regard to 
high protection; the demand for administrative re- 
form; the hostility to the political ascendency of the 
liquor interest; the belief that liberal national ex- 
penditures for every kind of purpose under the head 
of the general welfare necessarily involve enormous 
corruption and extravagance. These opinions played 
a great part in the defeat of Mr. BLAINE, and Mr. 
SHERMAN, with all his sagacity and ability, has never 
shown himself to be in sympathy with the progres- 
sive impulse of his party. In 1884, he treated the 
significant bolt which defeated the party only with 
petulance and irritation, as a whimsical, ill-tempered, 
and outrageous folly. It was not creditable to a 
man of Mr. SHERMAN’S ability to misconceive so 
totally a movement of which he now undoubtedly 
perceives the importance. The same want of percep- 
tion is shown in his present sneers at the President. 
Mr. SHERMAN misstates the fact when he says that the 
Administration has made no proposition to reduce thre 
surplus, and he is evidently unaware of the strong 
hold that the President has taken of ‘‘the plain peo- 
ple,” by the obvious good sense and intelligent up- 
rightness‘of his course. His vetoes of the dependent 
pension bill, and of individual pension bills, and of the 
Texas seed bill, and his appointment of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commissioners, are recent illustrations of 
an independent and able and patriotic discharge of 
public duty which have impressed the country in a 
way which no passing sneer even of so distinguished 
an opponent as Mr. SHERMAN can affect. None the 
less, the Senator’s speech is a very significant mani- 
festo, and it is sustained by a public confidence in his 
personal integrity which makes him a very conspicu- 
ous figure in view of the approach of the ‘‘ Presiden- 
tial year.” 


“THE ENEMIES HE HAS MADE.” 


IT is generally agreed that the vote of New York is 
essential to the election of the next President, but a 
wing of the Democratic party in the State seems to 
be resol ved that it shall not be cast for the Democratic 
candidate. The representatives of that party voted 
unanimously in the Assembly for the repeal of the 
civil service law, and with one exception the Demo- 
crats voted against the high license bill. Meanwhile 
the investigation in Brooklyn reveals the practical 
violation of the reform law by the Mayor's Demo- 
cratic Commission, and in New York Tammany Hall 
considers a resolution denouncing the high license 
bill, with a view doubtless to inviting a veto from the 
Democratic Governor, should the bill pass the Senate. 
In his speech at Nashville Mr. SHERMAN said, ‘‘I do 
not doubt the integrity and honesty of purpose of otr 
Democratic neighbors, but I do doubt their capacity 
as a party to deal with these great business questions.” 
But much of the party action compels a doubt not 
only of capacity, but of purpose. 

There was never a more ludicrous spectacle in our 
political annals than that which a wing of the Demo- 
cratic party now presents in the State of New York. 
After an exclusion from power for a quarter of a 
century because of profound national distrust of its 
fidelity to the fundamental principles of liberty and 
to the maintenance of the national Union, the party 
succeeds in electing a President whose character and 
views command the confidence of the country. In 
this situation the course of the party would seem to 
be plain enough. It would seem almost impossible 
to avoid it. But with a fatuity which is both comical 
and contemptible the wing of which we speak devotes 
itself to declaring that the President is not a Demo- 
crat, because of the very things that commanded con- 
fidence and secured his election. Not content with 
this, if there be a measure, like the civil service law, 
which by common consent is a great public benefit, 
and is approved by the most intelligent practical pub- 
he opinion, the party, as a party, votes for its repeal, 
manifestly not for the public benefit, but for a sup- 
posed partisan advantage, at the expense of the public 
service and of political morality; and if a measure 
like the high license bill is proposed to lessen poverty 
and crime in the community, the same Democratic 
folly opposes it upon some technical or formal pre- 
text. Few Presidents have come into the Executive 
chair after more serious doubts as to the wisdom of 
his election or more reckless and frantic personal 
vituperation than Mr. CLEVELAND. Few Presidents 
have ever so completely allayed partisan and per- 
sonal distrust by his honest and sensible and patriotic 
course, and yet the only doubt of his triumphant re- 
election arises from the fact that a wing of his party 
repudiates him as its representative. 

This is especially true. of his own State, and of the 
more active body of politicians in it, who control local 
conventions. The party machine is a most important 
agent in determining the nomination, and the ma- 
chine is not friendly to the President. The sentiment 
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that leads the Democratic representatives in the Le- 
gislature to vote solidly for the repeal of the civil 
service act and against the high license bill is 
strong in the New York Democracy, but it is not a 
sentiment which is in sympathy with the President. 
There are undoubtedly young and earnest and patri- 
otic Democrats to whom some of the great traditions 
of their party, such as its long subservience to the 
slave power, are abhorrent, and who warmly and 
wisely sustain the President in his struggle for hon- 
est administration. But that kind of support is pri- 
vate and individual. Very few of the conspicuous 
and recognized leaders of the party, such as Mr. Car- 
LISLE, or Mr. RANDALL, or Mr. THURMAN, or Mr. Mor- 
RISON, or Mr. MCDONALD, or Mr. HILL, are his hearty 
supporters. Fortunately for the country, the Presi- 
dent is very much stronger than his party, and he 
personally commands a confidence which his party 
does not. It will be compelled to renominate him, 
or to abandon the hope of success. Yet the hostility 
to him in his own party in New York is such that 
even were he renominated, his Democratic oppo- 
nents would see him defeated with the same equa- 
nimity that the BLaInE Republicans witnessed the 
defeat of Mr. DAVENPORT, and, as in that case also, 
they would be quite capable of making sure of it. 


“THE TERRIBLE PROBLEM.” 


Mr. MoRLEY’s amendment that the question of re- 
lief should precede that of coercion in Ireland was 
defeated by a vote of 349 to 260, but not until Mr. 
GLADSTONE had shown the entire difference in the 
present situation of Ireland from that in which his 
coercion bill was offered. This he did in a vigorous 
and aggressive speech which showed his complete 
mastery of details, and a combative spirit which an- 
nounced a sharp contest over the bill itself. The 
division that followed showed a majority of 89 for 
the Government, and this result was received with 
cheers by the Liberal opposition. The reason of the 
cheering lies undoubtedly in the fact that the actual 
Government majority in the House is 102, and an in- 
vestigation of the vote by the Sun shows that 32 
Tories were absent or did not vote. The cheers 
are further to be explained by the feeling in Eng- 
land that the Tory position is weaker every day, 
and by the high spirits of GLADSTONE and his friends, 
who are confident of the rapid extension of their 
views. This feeling probably is not changed by the 
introduction of the coercion bill and its approval 
by Lord HARTINGTON and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The 
manifesto of Lord HARTINGTON, the speech of Mr. 
BALFOUR, and the coercion bill itself show that the 
theory of the Government is that the Irish object 
is separation, and that the Irish situation is one of 
complete paralysis of law. The Government declares 
that its first duty in Ireland is to restore the su- 
premacy of law, and to this end it proposes in certain 
cases the abolition of trial by jury and the transfer of 
the cases to English courts. The situation is dark 
and threatening. 

In closing his speech Mr. GLADSTONE quietly and 
effectively turned back upon the Government its 
taunt that he is aiding an agitation which aims at 


« the separation and independence of Ireland by saying 


that after eighty-six years of experience the Govern- 
ment: was preparing to strike a fresh blow at the life 
and happiness of Ireland, and at the prosperity, con- 
tentment, and unity of the empire. Nothing could 
be quieter, neater, or more incisive. His speech 
pointed out that the crime now charged against Ire- 
land was a movement to secure the reduction of rent, 
which has been declared by the Government investi- 
gating commission to be inordinate, and which the 
Government itself was about to introduce a scheme 
to diminish. But, as we stated last week, such argu- 
ments, however unanswerable, a ess against 
those who hold that the Irish agitatior4s’ not due to 
suffering or sense of wrong, but is merely the work 
of a few conspirators who are seeking for their own 
purposes to dissolve the English connection. But 
they are not useless as addressed to the British public, 
because the Government itself admits a grievance 
which it proposes to redress. The fact of Mr. GLap- 
STONE'S leadership of the Irish question, that under 
him it has ruptured the Liberal party, and that it is 
the absorbing topic of Parliament and of public at- 
tention, shows that for the first time its scope and 
importance are apprehended by the great mass of Eng- 
lishmen. 

There is little doubt of Mr. GLADSTONE’s con fidence 
of a rapid change of opinion, while many of his 
friends expect to see him return to power in a few 
months, or within a year or two. It is hardly possi- 
ble that with Irish opinion strongly opposed to co- 
ercion, and English opinion largely averse to it, the 
Tory policy, which is conceived in a spirit of hostil- 
ity, can permanently: pacify the country. In any 
case coercion is a temporary measure, and how tem- 
porary the great number of similar laws proves. 
Lord SALISBURY in a recent address speaks of the 
Irish question as the terrible problem, which has so 
long beset English statesmen. But would it have 
been so terrible if the object of English statesman- 
ship had been to gain the confidence of Ireland ? 
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The relation of the two countries for many obvious 
reasons has been always exceptional. But that con- 
ciliation in any large and generous sense has inspired 
the English policy no Englishman can assert. To in- 
sist now, against the declaration of Mr. PARNELL and 
Mr. GLADSTONE, that the object or the necessary re- 
sult of their efforts is or will be imperial dissolution 
is idle. As Mr. PARNELL has said, any such effort 
would be crushed at once by British power. To ac- 
cept the statements of these objects made by the Irish 
party as true, and to meet them in a spirit of friendly 
consideration, would seem to be as obvious as it is a 
wise policy. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


THOSE who are familiar with the politics of Rhode 
Island know that for many years it has been one of 
the most absolutely machine-ridden States in the 
Union, and that its political corruption of various 
kinds has been notorious. None admit this more 
frankly and regretfully than Rhode Island Republi- 
cans. As President ROBINSON, of Brown University, 
said at a public meeting some years ago, the form 
does not change the substance, and the bribery of 
patronage is as demoralizing as the bribery of money. 
Until recently any serious contest with the Republi- 
can machine seemed to be hopeless, and few efforts 
for relief were made. But the death of Senator ANn- 
THONY, and the circumstances of the appointment 
last year of General BRAYTON as the chief agent of 
the prohibitory law and the head of ‘‘the machine,” 
have encouraged a strong and resolute movement to 
purge the politics of the State, and to rescue the Re 
publican party from a leadership which is distrusted 
_ by a very intelligent, unselfish, and powerful Repub- 
lican sentiment. 

Two years ago the managers of the party brought 
forward, as their candidate for Governor, Mr. WET- 
MORE, an estimable gentleman who has a summer 
residence at Newport, but who was not especially 
identified with the State, nor generally known to the 
people. He was elected, and re-elected last year. But 
in view of the strong Republican dissatisfaction with 
the situation, and the evident desire and determina- 
tion that the party management and methods should 
be changed, and the party placed in a position to re- 
gain the Republican confidence and support which it 
had lost, it was announced that Mr. WETMORE would 
not accept a renomination this year. But “‘the ma- 
chine” was alarmed, and put forth its utmost efforts. 
Mr. WETMORE reconsidered his determination, and in 
a Convention which was skilfully managed by Gen- 
eral BRAYTON he was unanimously renominated. 
General BRAYTON was recently Postmaster at Provi- 
dence, and his official conduct exposed him to legal 
proceedings, from which he was saved by timely pe- 
cuniary assistance, and his mastership of the party is 
naturally extremely distasteful to those who do not 
regard politics as a trade, and who feel that such lead- 
ers greatly injure the party. The result at the Con- 
_ vention was but another proof of the power of the 
management which is repulsive to many of the best 
Republicans in the State, and the Providence Jour- 
nal; the chief Republican paper in Rhode Island, and 
one of the leading Republican papers in New Eng- 
land, promptly bolted the action of the Convention. 
Its position is undoubtedly approved by a very large 
body of Republicans, but how many of them will have 
the courage to vote as they think will be proved at 
the election, which takes place as this paper is issued. 
The injury done to the party by this control is shown 
by the conceded fact that for the first time since the 
Republican party was formed its success at this elec- 
tion is doubtful, not because of any decline of prefer- 
ence for the party principles, but from the conviction 
that support of a party so directed will soon become 
impossible. The situation is desperate for the Bray- 
TON managers, who have been holding a series of 
meetings to save their hold upon the party. 

At the first of these meetings Mr. HENRY CABOT 
Lopa@eE, of Boston, said that the opposition was a 
Mugwump movement to overthrow General Bray- 
TON, upon the principle of burning down your house 
to roast your pig. This means that it is suicidal to 
defeat a party in order to rebuke or to change its man- 
agement. But that argument is rather comprehen- 
sive. It would have justified every New York Demo- 
crat in supporting the TWEED Ring, in order to keep 
out the Republicans and secure reform within the 
party; and it condemns the New York Republicans 
who refused to support FoLGER because of the meth- 
ods of his nomination. The argument of Mr. LODGE 
is, in substance, that a Republican must stick to his 
party, however bad its nominations and corrupt its 
methods, because, in any case, the Democratic party 
is worse. His plea is that you must seek reform with- 
in the party, and the reductio ad absurdum of his 
argument is that the way to get rid of bad leadership 
is to support it. Now, if the Republican nominations 
are bad and the Republican methods corrupt, the Re- 
publican party is not better than the Democratic 
party; and if, when such nominations are made, and 
such methods are known, they are sustained, the 
party never will be better than the Democratic. In 
the present case it is not alleged that Governor WET- 
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MORE’S is a bad nomination in any other sense than 
that it is the result of methods which are repudiated 
by many of the best and most devoted Republicans in 
the State, and that .it is designed to confirm and 
strengthen those methods. The opposition, like that 
to Mr. FoLGER, is not personal to Mr. WETMORE, but 
to the power and the methods which have obtained 
control of the party. In New York the defeat of Mr. 
FOLGER and the discredit of the machine by Repub- 
lican action was overwhelming, and the result was 
proof of a political independence without which sup- 
port of party becomes mere slavish servility. The 
result in Rhode Island will be watched with great in- 
terest, and the overthrow of the Republican machine 
by Republican votes would be a significant warning 
and a cheering sign of Republican independence. 


THE CAR STOVE, 


THE New York Railroad Commissioners have reported to 
the Assembly Railroad Committee their confidence that cars 
can be heated by steam, and that the stove need be tolerated 
no longer. Many valuable lives and untold suffering are the 
price paid for this conclusion, and this bitter experience 
may well suggest to all Railroad Commissioners whether 
evormous sacrifices of life and great suffering may not be 
prevented by careful observation and suggestion in regard 
to other forms of peril. Why should so many men and 
women be frightfully hurried to death before it is ascer- 
tained that stoves need not be placed in cars? Why should 
the bridge fall with terrible consequences before bridges 
are thoroughly inspected f : 

From the first moment that a fire was kindled in a car 
stove the peril was evident, and for many years a serious 
accident to a train has been accompanied with the burn- 
ing of the cars. ‘The peril of bridges which must constant- 
ly endure the weight and the jar of immense trains has 
been equally evident from the first. There are plenty of 
other railroad dangers of various kinds, against the conse- 
quences of which careful prevision would guard the pub- 
lic. It ought not to be necessary that the experience of 
horrible disaster should first arouse official attention and 
stimulate official action. 

“We must bear in mind,” say the Commissioners, “that the 
travelling public will insist upon having the cars kept warm, es- 
pecially when the outside temperature is from zero downward. 
This leads us to consider what inventors call the ‘ state of thd art’ 
of steam locomotive heating. The system has been practically 
tested to an extent that warrants us in saying that under All or- 
dinary circumstances it can be adopted by railroads upon trains 
of from three to seven cars without serious apprehensions of fail- 
ure. Whether our long trains of from ten to fourteen cars can 
be heated satisfactorily by steam is a serious mooted question. It 
has not been done at all even under favorable conditions. Each 
inventor and his friends insist that it can be done under his system, 


and hence that failure to adopt that system at once is almost . 


criminal.” 

If trains of ten or fourteen cars cannot be heated with 
reasonable safety to passengers, they should not be allow- 
ed to carry passengers. Increased expense to the railroads 
in avoiding palpable danger is not to be considered a good 
reason for not requiring every fair safeguard. A man may 
be allowed to take many risks for himself which he must 
not be allowed to take for other people. 


AN OLD ABUSE CORRECTED, 


WE mentioned some time since the great abuses which 
have been practised in Morocco by some foreign consuls, in- 
cludiug the American, under plea of protecting the natives. 
It was very fortunate that in the endeavor to maintain this 
abuse the late Consul of the United States encountered the 
opposition of Mr. Ion PERDICARIS, an American gentle- 
man of meaus and leisure, who has resided for some time in 
the country for the benefit of the health of his family. Mr. 
PERDICARIS came to this country and represented to the 
Executive the facts and the situation so indisputably that 
the evil was redressed by the appointment of another 
American Consul, who arrived at Tangier on the 17th of 
March, and was received with the customary salute. He 
will investigate the abuses thoroughly, and officially notify 
the abandonment by the United States of the evil practice. 
A crowd of natives came to the house of Mr. PERDICARIs to 
thank him for his efficient intervention, and undoubtedly 
he has in the most unostentatious manner performed a sig- 
nal public service. 


THE OCEAN RACE, 


THE race between the Coronet and Dauntless was rather 
a trial of seamanship than of speed. Captain ANDERSON 
said that it was the worst weather he had ever seen in all 
his 174 passages. The fortnight from land to land was a 
prolonged storm of varying fury from gales to cyclones, 
with terrific seas. The voyage puts an end to talk about 
fair-weather seamanship, for no veteran of the ocean ever 
encountered more dangerous weather or surmounted it more 
skilfully than the pleasure-yachts. The Dauntless, indeed, 
had made an ocean race before, in 1870, when she sailed from 
Queenstown to New York with the Cambria, which arrived 
only two hours before her. In 1866 the Henrietta, in a race 
with two other schooners from Sandy Hook to the Needles, 
Isle of Wight, was successful in a voyage of 13 days, 21 
hours, and 55 minutes. 

In the present race the general feeling at the start was 
favorable to the Dauntless, both because of her previous 
career and because Captain SAMUELS is a popular nautical 
figure, who seems to share the quality expressed in the 
name of the famous clipper that he commanded—Dread- 
nought. The Coronet was a new vessel without a history, 
but she has begun her record in a very heroic way. Those 
who saw the departure in the stiff wind of the 12th of March 
were struck by her performance, and the apparent lead at 
the start, which she had increased at the last report in the 
evening, was a presage of the event. 

Our English brethren, if they have been disposed to re- 
gard American yachting as less venturesome than their 
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own, will now acknowledge that their laurels are imperilled 
in every way, and that the new rivalry for the sovereignty 
of the seas will try them to the utmost. The advent of the 
Thistle will be now awaited with curious expectation. But 
she must be very fleet and uncommonly well handled to re- 
gain the cup. 


“THE HORSE-FAIR.” 


THE gift of RosA BONHEUR’s “ Horse Fair” to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art by Mr. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT se- 
cures for the free enjoyment of the public one of the most 
famous of modern pictures. It was painted about thirty-: 
five years ago, and was then sold for $13,000. It is now 
bought at the Stewart sale for $53,000—a. price which 
shows the increasing hold upon public admiration of the 
artist’s reputation. The modest manner of the gift, as well 
as its intrinsic importance, is characteristic of the giver, 
and it is another illustration of the wisdom and public 
spirit with which many great fortunes in this country are 
administered. 

There is undoubtedly a general feeling in the country 
that such fortunes are to be held, as it were, in trust for 
public uses, and not devoted solely to private enjoyment 
and purposes}.and consequently great wealth which is 
merely hoarded or engaged in its own accumulation tends 
to make the peyson unpleasantly conspicuous by compari- 
son with the wise generosity with which other.riches are dif- 
fused. The gift of Mr. VANDERBILT senior to the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons was peculiarly happy. It be-. 
longed to the category of the Vassar, CORNELL, and COOPER 
benefactions, to which also is to be added the muniticent 
fund given by the will of Mr. TILDEN for a free library. 

In many other States there are similar instances, which 
not only secure special benefits, but have the good general 
effect of dissipating the jealousy with which great riches 
are sometimes regarded. No man lives to himself alone, 
and he lives most and in imperishable remembrance whose 
use of his opportunities most promotes the general welfare. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. T. Appison Ricnarps, the venerable Secretary of the -Na 
tional Academy of Design, always finds at least one picture in the 
annual exhibitions hung wrong side down. This year the unfor- 
tunate specimen represented a mother lifting her child from a 
cradle, and it was so hung that she seemed to be taking it out-of 
a cupboard. Often the discovery of the mistake is not made until 
the painter of the picture sees it at the opening of the exhibition. 
Mr. Ricuarbs has the full assurance of-faith that in the next Acad- 
emy exhibition there will be another picture hung wrong side 
down. 

—It costs the Artists’ Fund Society about $1800 a year to con- 
duct its annual exhibition, and the prices obtained for pictures are 
by no means satisfactory. A leading member proposes that the 
exhibition be dispensed with, and that the annual dues for life-in- 
surance be paid by the painters directly. By this arrangement he 
estimates that $65 apiece will be sufticient, instead of $100 apiece 
as at present. The low prices that prevail at the auction sales of 
the society tend, he thinks, to disparage native art. 

—One of the founders of the Authors’ Club has devised a 
scheme for the erection of a magnificent club-house, with a theatre 
and dining hall, which shall be the common head-quarters of sev- 
eral of the younger clubs in this city, each of the clubs to retain 
its separate Organization and management, but all of them to en- 
joy the privileges of the commodious structure itself. 

—Lena Hastreirer, prima donna of the American Opera Com- 
pany last season, has achieved success in London. Fifteen years 
ago she was looked upon as a prodigy, with a soprano voice of 
wonderful compass and bird-like sweetness ; but marriage took her 
from the stage for ten years, and it is only within the last three 
years that she has sung in public. 

—Epwin Boorn’s receipts for his first week in San Francisco 
were $21,834, the Saturday matinée yielding no less than $3,093 50: 
The second week’s receipts will probably reach $16,000. Enthu- 
siastic as well as large houses greet Mr. Boots nightly, and his 
reception has been more cordial than that given to any actor for 
many years. 

—The composer of the song “It was my Last Cigar” is Joun 
HusparD, for many years an employé of the Chicago Post-office. 
The words were written by a fellow-student of Huspsparp’s at cul- 
lege. Over a million copies of the song have been sold. 5 

—June K. Nuwuia, the only Japanese Mason in this country, 
was married recently at Ann Arbor, Michigan, where he is study- 
ing medicine, to Many M. GaLLaGuer. The young man’s father 
is one of the court physicians of Japan, and when the son returns 
to.that country next July with his American bride he will be as- 
signed to duty in the army. | 

—A wealthy retired merchant of San Francisco has adopted a 
late custom of Madame Bernnarpr, and keeps his coffin in a spare 
room. The curiosity is a beautiful specimen of the undertaker’s 
art, and on the gold plate is the owner’s name, with a blank space 
left for the date of death and the age. The old gentleman spends 
much time in silent communion with the coffin, and when the lin- 
ing or other parts show signs of age or the ravages of moths, he 
has them renewed. His friends declare that lhe has grown more 
robust since he adopted this custom. 

—A number of lads in Salem, Massachusetts, inspired by the 
researches of elder townsmen like Professors Morse and Fenat- 
Losa, and by the private collections and public museums of that 
old town, have organized a natural higtory society, which they call 
the Cuvier, have begun the publication of a little scientific paper, 
and have held a fair, with the assistance of various ladies, to begin 
a fund with which to secure a place for their studies and their 
specimens. 

—Mr. Sipney Woo.etr, the elocutionist, is said to have memo- 
rized more than 300,000 verses of poetry. He recites a poem like 
Tznnyson’s “ Elaine” without using a book or a note. Occasionally 
he makes a slight mistake, as in a recent rendering of the line 
“Things seen are mightier than things felt,” where he substituted 
“heavier” for ‘‘ mightier.” But his audiences are undoubtedly 
larger and more interested than if he merely read to them. 

—Colonel T. W. Hiaainson has been elected President of the 
Boston Browning Society, and Mr. W. J. Rotrgr one of the two 
Vice-Presidents. The society has now about 130 members, the 
limit prescribed by the constitution being 150. Its meetings are 
held monthly, from October to May, inelusive. 

—Mr. W. Rotrs, fon of Mr. W. J. Roure, the 
SPEARE editor, has been elected a foreign member of the Berlin 
Chemical Society, in acknowledgment of work done in the chem- 
ical laboratory of Harvard College last year. A paper prepared 
by him, in connection with Professor C. L. Jackson, on “A New 
Method for the Quantitative Determination of Hydroxy],” has been 
published in Berlin, and also in the Proceedings of the American. 
Academy of Arts-and Sciences, Mr. Rotrg graduated at Harvard 

in 1885, and took his A.M. there in 1886, 
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WILLIAM R. TRAVERS.—From a Daawine spy 


WILLIAM R, TRAVERS, 


Ir is the happy lot of some men, without ever occupying a public po- 
sition, or having their personality sharply projected by the light of 
events, to weave themselves pleasantly with and become a part of the 
popular life. Of these was Wittiam R. Travers, who recently died at 
Bermuda, whither he had gone in early winter with but a faint chance 
of bettering his health. 

That Mr. Travers should have had a local reputation in this city, 
where nearly two-thirds of his seventy years were spent, is not strange. 
For though always a man of affairs, he was at the same time more or 
less a man of leisure—holding that the world might be put to other 
uses than that of a work-house alone—and he touched life at many 
points. His wit made him a centre of attraction at the clubs, where 
his bon-mots, caught up as they fell minted from his lips, became cur- 
rent: that many forgeries were issued in his name goes without saying. 
In social cireles a geniality that was unfailing, and a courtesy of de- 
meanor that had not a flaw, made him ever welcome. And his patron- 
age of the turf and association with it gave him an extended acquaint- 
ance; few on the track who did not know “ Bill’ Travers at least by 
sight. He was out of the swim indeed who could not repeat his latest 
saying. 
But beyond all this the reputation of Mr. Travers penetrated. A wit 
who never published a book, perhaps never wrote a line for publication ; 
a raconteur who never made a speech, never bored a friend with a story ; 
a successful speculator who was never accused of swindling; a life-long 
Democrat who never held an office—it is not strange, under these cir- 
cumstances, that he came to have a cosmopolitan celebrity, and that the 
echo of the repartee uttered here was heard in Paris, As well as wit, 
Mr. Travers had common-sense, and that he carried into all the affairs 
of life. Approached once to-know if he would accepta nomination for 
the Mayoralty: “ N-no,” saidhe. “I’ve a-always m-managed to m-make 
my f-friends think I’m a pr-pretty decent f-fellow, and I d-don’t w-want 
to w-wake up some m-morning and f-find that I’m a th-thundering 
sc-sc-scoundrel.” Alike with Cuarces Lams he was endowed with that 
not altogether unmixed blessing, an impediment of speech, that, though 
it hindered him from saying much, gave peculiar effect to what he did 
say. The impediment was as pepper to his speech. His halt had a 
purpose. You heard, as it were, the click of the lock as he cocked his 
gun, but there was no use in dodging;. the shot was at its mark before 
you could escape. But it was kindly sped, and, unenvenomed, rankled 
never in the wound. 

He could take as well as give, which is not always the casé with jest- 
ers; but he who played at bowls with this master had need to expect 
rubbers. It was the exercise of this common-sense that enabled him, 
humorist though he was, to grasp and bear away a fortune from that 
maelstrom where so many who go to sound leave all. Amid the wild 
whirls of popular enthusiasm Mr. Travers stood prudently on one side. 
“Aren’t you going in, Bill?” asked a friend of him, just before the 
culmination of one of the many disastrous “ rises” which “the street” 
has seen. “N-no,” he said; “there are f-fools enough tm without 
m-m-me.” And he stood on his feet when that friend was swept away a 
financial wreck; and standing on his feet, was enabled to extend the 
hand of help that his sinking friend so badly needed. It was in keeping 
with this characteristic level-headedness that he persistently refused to 
give “points,” or even advice, to young men ambitious of dabbling in 
speculation. “Can you tell me how to make some money, Uncle Wi1- 
L1aM ?” was often asked of him. ‘“N-no; but I c-can t-tell you how to 
k-keep what you've g-g-got,” was the ready response. With those who 
made speculation their profession he would exchange ideas readily 
enough, but he utterly declined to make himself responsible for losses 
thatemight be incurred by amateurs desirous of taking a band at this 
most uncertain of all games of chance. 

The confidence which the friends of Mr. Travers had in him was ex- 
traordinary. It was only necessary for him to endorse a scheme to secure 
a following. Probably it was a knowledge of this fact which made 
him so chary of endorsement. Was a racing association in difficulty, it 
was at once rehabilitated and set on its feet could it secure his guarantee. 
Did a club linger and languish, his. tance of the presidency made it 
a success from that moment, and members crowded in. “ You see, the 
old man always pulled true,” said a well-known turfman in speaking of 
him, and this told the story. His friends trusted him implicitly. 

Wall Street remains, but the familiar face and figure of one of its 
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best-known and certainly best-liked habitués will 
be seen there no more. The shrewd smile and 
piquant stutter will be missed for many a day; 
missed too will be the kindly heart on which not 
a few had learned to lean. And bull or bear, 
there is not one in the busy mart where self is 
generally supposed to rule, irrespective of all 
other considerations, who would not to-day abate 
a good share of that success for which he ardent- 
ly hopes, and upon which he counts as the out- 


- come Of his last great venture, could he but so 


bring back to the place that knew him once s0 
well the cheery presence of “ Uncle Wittiam.” 
Henry Wxss. 


AHARLES S. FAIRCHILD. 


Sreprins who has been ap- 
pointed Secretary of the United States Treasury, 
to succeed Mr. Danie, Manninc, was born at 
Cazenovia, New York, April 30, 1842. His fa- 
ther was a prominent lawyer and politician in 
central New York, and for many years an attor- 
ney of the New York Central Railroad Company. 
Mr. Farrcnitp received his early education in his 
native town, and was prepared for college at the 
Methodist Seminary in Cazenovia. He entered 
Harvard College in 1859, and graduated with the 
class of 1863. For two years following he at- 
tended the Harvard Law School, and in 1865 was 
admitted to the bar. He joined the law firm of 
Hanp, Hare, Swartz, & Faircnizp, one of the 
most successful in the State, and in 1874 was ap- 
pointed by Attorney-General Pratt as his deputy. 
The next year he was nominated as the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Attorney-General, and was 
elected, serving in that office during the years 
1876 and 1877. On the expiration of his term 
he made a two years’ visit to Europe, and after 
his return, in 1880, engaged in the practice of law 
in New York city. 

On the accession of Mr. CLevgeLanp to the 
Presidency in 1885 the policy to be pursued by 
the Treasury Department of the government ap- 
pears to have occupied a prominent place in his 
mind; and he sought the counsel of men whom 
he knew and had confidence in. A natural con- 
sequence was the selection of the principal Trea- 
sury officers from New York, with whose public 
men alone he was well acquainted. Danie, Man- 
NING was invited to the head of the Treasury De- 
partment, and Mr. Faircnitp became his chief 
assistant. He was known as a man of clear and 
practical views on financial questions, strongly 
inclined to a revision of the tariff in the direction 
of lower duties and simpler regulations, and de- 
cidedly in favor of a conservative currency policy. 
For the first year of the administration Mr. Mannina 
gave his personal attention to the duties of his of- 
fice, perhaps too assiduously, as in March, 1886, he 
was stricken down by an apoplectic attack, from 
which he has not yet fully recovered. For some 
months he was entirely unable to attend to official 
duties, and to Mr. Farrcnivp fell the task of prac- 
tically directing the affairs of the Treasury De- 
partment. He was not at any time afterward, 
before Mr. Mannine’s resignation took effect on 
April 1, entirely relieved of that burden. He per- 
formed the duties of the head of the Treasury so 
efficiently that when the vacancy came his pro- 
motion was regarded as a matter of course. Mr. 
Farrcuitp is a firm believer in civil service re- 
form, and exemplifies his belief in practice. 


PICTURES AT THE SPRING 
ACADEMY. 


Two Varnishing Days on Thursday and Friday, 

a Buyers’ Day on Saturday, and a reception and 
private view in the evening, ushered in the Sixty- 
second Annual Exhibition of the Academy of De- 
sign with more than customary pomp. A rally 
of the believers in native art has taken place in- 
side and outside the Venetian palace on the cor- 
ner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, and 
the Committee of Thirteen, or of Selection, has 
had the hardihood not only to reject 1100 pictures, 
but refuse all the contributions of at least one 
Associate whose work was considered too poor to 
hang. The action of outsiders, like the late Mr. 
Hallgarten, Mr. T. B. Clarke, and Mr. Norman 
W. Dodge, who have founded prizes for the en- 
couragement of landscape and figure paintings 
by American artists. f both sexes, has had not a 
little to do with thosé drastic measures of reform 
which have raised the proportion of pictures con- 
tributed by Academicians to one-third of the 
whole exhibit, and reduced to something like 
equality the chances of outside artists to see their 
paintings hung. Finding that there are persons 
who are sufficiently interested in native art to 
found prizes and invest money in native pictures, 
the slow-going members of the Academy became 
less conservative, and threw their weight in favor 
of achange. To this we owe the betterment ob- 
servable in the quality, to this the grateful dim- 
inution to be seen in the quantity of the exhibits. 
Portraiture has excellent showing in the spring 
exhibition. The President of the Academy offers 
a likeness of H. W. Sage, the benefactor of Cor- 
nell University, and another of the late General 
Eastman Johnson has a portrait of his 

wife, a grave and beautiful piece of work, a 
standing likeness of the Right Rev. Henry C. 
Potter, and a genre picture from Nantucket 
—the interior of a shoe-maker’s shop patron- 
ized by a knot of old whalers. Frederic Diel- 
man has a capital portrait of a lady with a 
large black fan through which the yellow roses 
in her dress show with pleasant effect, and 
Carroll Beckwith appears with a very robustly 
wrought portrait of Dr. William Seward Webb. 
The late George Fuller, of Boston, is recalled 
by his portrait, belonging to Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, 
painted by E. T. Billings, and the coming gen- 
eration is honored by Alden Weir’s fine portrait 
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of a. child just beginning to walk. The por- 
traits range very high this year, for there is 
hardly half a dozen fairly deserving of severe 
criticism. 

The exhibition has its humorous side attended 
to especially by Messrs. W. H. Beard and J. G. 
Brown. The former offers a backwoodsman in 
mortal conflict with a brown bear in front of his 
cabin; which will win does not appear; but the 
old wife leaning with crossed arms in the door- 
way expresses very clearly the title, “ Don’t Care 
which Licks.” The next joke 1s levelled against 
Greek mythology. Io has been turned into a 
heifer by the enraged spouse of Jove; the Jatter 
has turned himself into a lion, and is enjoying 
the caresses of the white heifer, while Juno, as 
a lioness, steals up to interrupt the flirtation. 
“After the Picnic” shows a colony of hares 
carousing with the remains of a picnic, chiefly 
strong waters in bottles, and the individual hares 
represent various stages of drunkenness. Mr. 
Brown's bootblack this year is called * Profes- 
sional Pride,” and holds a boot which he has 
been zealously polishing. The opposite ex- 
treme from these merry. canvases is held by 
Winslow Homer's “Undertow,” a group of 
three men and one woman in the surf between 
the going and coming of a couple of waves. 
The nearest and farthest are men of the beach, 
and between them, the woman's arms clasped 
about the man, are two bathers who have been 
carried out by the “sea-puss,” and rescued in- 
animate, perhaps dead. The water and figures 
are painted bout vigor and skili, in this Mr. 
Homer has surpassed his former efforts. ‘‘ The 
Panoply of War,” by Alfred Thompson, is a fairly 
painted trophy of arms, remarkable for the fancy 
of placing a skull inside the helmet and securing 
a dagger transversely between the jaws of the 
skull. A large canvas, by Julian Scott, A.N.A., 
is devoted to a group at Spottsylvania, Mav 9, 
1864, about the prostrate form of Genera! Sedg- 
wick, all the persons present being portraits. 
“ Drifting” is a simply painted love scene, by F. 
Schuchardt, Jun., the lovers being in 4 rude 
sail-boat, on a perfectly calm sea, the senti- 
ment being as restful as the water and droop- 
ing sail. “Going Home,” by Joline Butler 
Smith, of New Haven, shows a quiet landscape 
with river, a stout little boy trudging along 
with landing-net over his shoulder, and his big 
sister walking by his side. The figures are well 
drawn, and the landscape pleasing. 

The feature of the sculpture department, 
which this year is unusually good, is John Don- 
oghue’s “ Young Sophokles,” an ideal life-size of 
the ideal dramatic poet of the Greeks as he ap- 
peared leading the young Athenians chosen for 
the purpose in the dance round the trophy erect- 
ed for the great naval victory at Salamis. The 
effort has been to unite the limbs of an athlete, 
which Sophokles was, to the torso of a youth of 
sixteen. The face is beautiful but old for the age 
when he danced naked before his fellow - citi- 
zens. The movement is that of slow forward 
motion combined with the ecstasy of song, and 
he holds an antique lyre high in his left arm, 
while the right moves toward the strings. Mr. 
Donoghue’s “Seraphim,” a bass-relief, is vastly 
inferior to this beautiful statue. 

The Academy has inaugurated a new scheme 
of selecting works of art for exhibition, and cele- 
brated the departure by changes in the appear- 
ance of the walls, plush entering largely into the 
decoration and producing a sober, rich effect, 
grateful to the eye and excellent in throwing out 
in relief the paintings and statuary. A new era 
has begun in the Academy, and it is not at all 
i that the advance thus gained will ever be 
ost. 


The Crosade of the “ Excelsior.” 


By BRET HARTE. 


PART II. 


CHAPTER IIL 


Tue garden over whose wall Brace had mys- 
teriously vanished was apparently. as deserted as 
the lane and plaza without. But its solitude was 
one of graceful shadow and restful loveliness. 
A tropical luxuriance, that had perpetuated it 
self year after year, until it was half suffocated 
in its own overgrowth and strangled with its own 
beauty, spread over a variegated expanse of star- 
ry flowers, shimmering leaves, and slender inex- 
tricable branches, pierced here and there by tow- 
ering, rigid cactus spikes or the curved plumes of 
palms. The repose of ages lay in its hushed 
groves, its ——- vines, its lifeless creepers ; 
the dry dust of its decaying leaves and branches 
mingled with the living perfuntes, like the spiced 
embalmings of a forgotten past. 

Nevertheless this tranquillity, after a few mo- 
ments, was singularly disturbed. There was no 
breeze stirring, and yet the long fronds of a large 
fan-palm that stood near the breach in the wall 
began to move gently from right to left, like the 
arms of some graceful semaphore, and then as 
suddenly stopped. Almost at the same moment 
a white curtain, listlessly hanging from a cano- 
pied balcony of the Alcalde’s house, began to ex- 
hibit a like rhythmical and regular agitation. 
Then everything was motionless again; an in- 
terval of perfect peace settled upon the garden. 
It was broken by the apparition of Brace under 
the balcony, and the black-veiled and flowered 
head of Dofia Isabel from the curtain above. 

“Crazy boy !” 

“ Sefiorita !” 

“Hush! I am coming down !” 

“You? But Dofia Ursula?” 
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“There is no more Dofia Ursula!” 

Well—your duefia, whoever she is!” 

“ There is no duefia !” 

“ What?” 

“ Hush up your tongue, idiot boy !” (this in Eng- 
lish). 

The little black head and the rose on top of 
it disappeared. Brace drew himself up against 
the wall and waited. The time seemed intermin- 
able. Impatiently looking up and down, he at 
last saw Dofia Isabel at a distance quietly and 
unconcernedly moving among the roses, and oc- 
casionally stooping as if to pick them. In an 
instant he was at her side. 

“ Let me help you,” he said. 

She opened her little brownish palm: “ Look !” 
In her hand were a few leaves of some herb. 

“It is for you.” 

Brace seized and kissed the hand. 

it some love test ?” 

“It is for what you call a julep-cocktail,” she 
replied, gravely. “He will remain in a glass 
with aguardiente; you shall drink him with a 
straw. My sister has said that everywhere the 
Americans go they expect him to arrive.” 

“T prefer to take him straight,” said Brace, 
laughing, as he nibbled a limp leaf, bruised by 
the hand of the young girl. “He’s pleasanter 
and, on the whole, more wildly intoxicating this 
way. But what about yoir duefia? and how 
comes this blessed privilege of seeing you alone ?”’ 

Dojia Isabel lifted her black eyes suddenly to 
Brace. 

“You do not comprehend, then? Is it not, 
then, the custom of the Americans? Is it not, 
then, that there is no duefia in your country ?” 

“ There are certainly no duefias in my country. 
But who has changed the custom here ?” 

“Ts it not true that in your country any mar- 
ried woman shall duefia the young sefiorita ?” 
continued Dofia Isabel, without replying ; “ that 
any caballero and sefiorita shall see each other in 
the patio, and not under a balcony ?—that they 
may speak with the lips, and not the fan ?” 

“ Well—yes,” said Brace. 

“Then my brother has arranged it as so. He 
have much hear the Dofia Barbara Brimmer when 
she make talk of these things frequently, and he 
is informed and impressed much. He will truly 
have that you will come of the corridor, and not 
of the garden, for me, and that I shall have no 
duefia but the Dofia Barbara. This does not make 
you happy, you American idiot boy !” 

It did not. The thought of carrying on a flir- 
tation under the fastidious Boston eye of Mrs. 
Brimmer, instead of under the discreet and mer- 
cenarily averted orbs of Dofia Ursula, did not 
commend itself pleasantly to Brace. 

“ Oh yes,” he returned, quickly. “ We will go 
into the corridor, in the fashion of my country.” 

Yes,” said Doiia Isabel, dubiously. 

“ After we have walked in the garden in the 
fashion of yours, That’s only fair, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes,” said Dofia Isabel, gravely. ‘ That’s 
what the Comandante will call ‘ inter-nation-al 
courtesy.’ ” 

The young man slipped his arm around the 
fair diplomatist’s waist, and they walked on in 
decorous silence under the orange-trees. “It 
seems to me,” said Brace, presently, “ that Mrs. 
Brimmer has a good deal to say up your way ?” 

“ Ah, yes; but what will you? It is my bro- 
ther who has love for her.” 

“ But,” said Brace, stopping suddenly, “ doesn’t 
he know that she has a husband living ?” 

Dofia Isabel lifted her lashes in child-like won- 
der. ‘ Always! you idiot American boy! That 
is why. Ah, Mother of God!—my brother is 
discreet. He is not a maniac, like you, to come 
after a silly muchacha like me.” 

The response which Brace saw fit to make to 
this statement elicited a sharp tap upon the 
knuckles from Dota Isabel. ‘“ Tell to me,” she 
said, suddenly, “is not that a custom of your 


country ?” 
“What? 7hat?” 
“No, insensate. To attend a married sefiora.” 
“ Not openly.” 


“ Ah, that is wrong,” said Doiia Isabel, medi- 
tatively, moving the point of her tiny slipper on 
the gravel. ‘“ Then it is the young girl that shall 
come in the corridor and the married lady on the 
balcony 


Good-by, ape!” 

She ran swiftly down the avenue of palms to a 
small door at the back of the house, turned, blew 
a kiss over the edge of her fan to Brace, and dis- 
appeared. He hesitated a moment or two; then 
quickly rescaling the wall, dropped into the lane 
outside, followed it to the gateway of the casa, 
and entered the patio as Dona Isabel decorously 
advanced from a darkened passage to the corri- 
dor. Although the hour of siesta had parsed, 
her sister, Miss Chubb, the Alcalde, and Mrs. 
Brimmer were still lounging here on sofas and 
hammocks. 

It would have been difficult for a stranger at a 
first glance to discover the nationality of the la- 
dies. Mrs. Brimmer and her friend Miss Chubb 
had entirely succumbed to the extreme dishabille 
of the Spanish toilet—not without a certain lan- 
guid grace on the part of Mrs. Brimmer, whose 
easy custom lent itself to the stavless bodice, or 
a certain bashful, youthful naiveté on the part of 
Miss Chubb, the rounded dazzling whiteness of 
whose neck and shoulders half pleased and half 
ae her in her low, white, plain camisa— 
under the lace mantilla. 

“It is such a pleasure to see you again, Mr. 
Brace,” said Mrs. Brimmer, languidly observing 
the young man through the sticks of her fan; 
“T was telling Don Ramon that I feared Dofia 
Ursula had frightened you away. I told him that 
your experience of American society might have 
caused you to misinterpret the habitual reserve 
of the castellan,” she continued, with the air of 
being already an alien of her own country, “ and 
I should be only too happy to undertake the 
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chapéroning of both these young ladies in their 
social relations with our friends. And how is 
dear Mr. Banks? and Mr. Crosby? whom J so 
seldom see now. I suppose, however, business 
has its superior attractions.” 

But Don Ramon, with impulsive gallantry, 
would not—nay, could not—for a moment toler. 
ate a heresy so alarming. It was simply wildly 
impossible. For why? In the presence of Doia 
Barbara—it exists not in the heart of man! 

“You cannot, of course, conceive it, Don Ra- 
mon,” said Mrs. Brimmer, with an air of gentle 
suffering; “but I fear it is sadly true of the 
American gentlemen. They become too absorb- 
ed in their business. They forget their duty to 
our sex in their selfish devotion to affairs in 
which we are debarred from joining them, and 
yet they wonder that we prefer the society of 
men who are removed by birth, tradition, and 
position from this degrading kind of selfishness.” 

“But that was scarcely true of your own hus- 
band. He was not only a successful man in busi- 
ness, but we can see that he was equally success- 
ful in his relations to at least one of the fastidious 
sex,” said Brace, maliciously glancing at Don Ra- 
mon. 

Mrs. Brimmer received the innuendo with in- 
vulnerable simplicity. ‘“ Mr. Brimmer is, I am 
happy to say, not a business man. He entered 
into certain contracts having more or less of a 
political complexion, and carrying with them the 
genius but not the material results of trade. 
That he is not a business man—and a successful 
one—my position here at the present time is a 
sufficient proof,” she said, triumphantly. “ And 
I must also protest,” she added, with a faint sigh, 
“against Mr. Brimmer being spoken of in the 
past tense by anybody. It is painfully premature 
and ominous.” 

She drew her mantilla across her shoulders 
with an expression of shocked sensitiveness which 
completed the humiliation of Brace and the sub- 
jugation of Don Ramon. But, unlike most of her 
sex, she was wise in the moment of victory. She 
cast a glance over her fan at Brace, and turned 
languidly to Dona Isabel. ‘ Mr. Brace must sure- 
ly want some refreshment after his long ride. 
Why don’t you seize this opportunity to show 
him the garden, and let him select for himself 
the herbs he requires for that dreadful American 
drink? Miss Chubb and your sister will remain 
with me to receive the Comandante's secretary 
and the Doctor when they come.” 

‘“‘She’s more than my match,” whispered Brace 
to Dona Isabel as they left the corridor together. 
“T give in. I don’t understand her; she fright- 
ens me.” 

“That is of your conscience. It is that you 
would understand the Dona Leonor—your dear 
Miss Keene—better. Ah! silence, imbecile! This 
Dofia Barbara is even as thou art, a talking par- 
rot. She will have that the Comandante’s secre- 
tary, Manuel, shall marry Mees Chubb, and that 
the Doctor shall marry my sister. But she knows 
not that Manuel—listen, so that you shall get sick 
at your heart, and swallow your moustachio— 
that Mafiuel loves the beautiful Leonor, and that 
Leonor loves not him, but Don Diego, and that 
my sister loathes the little Doctor. And this 
Dofia Barbara that makes your liver white would 
be a feeder of chickens with such barley as this! 
Ah! come along!” 

The arrival of the Doctor and the Coman- 
dante’s secretary created another diversion, and 
the pairing off of the two couples indicated by 
Dofia Isabel for a stroll in the garden, which was 
now beginning to recover from the still heat of 
mid-day. This left Don Ramon and Mrs. Brim- 
mer alone in the corridor; Mrs. Brimmer’s indefi- 
nite languor, generally accepted as some vague 
aristocratic condition of mind and body, not per- 
witting her to join them. 

There was a moment of dangerous silence; 
the voices of the young people were growing faint- 
er in the distance. Mrs. Brimmer’s eyes, in the 
shadow of her fan, were becoming faintly phos- 
phorescent. Don Ramon’s melancholy face, which 
had grown graver in the last few moments, ap- 
proached nearer to her own. 

“You are unhappy, Dofia Barbara. The com- 
ing of this young cavalier, your countryman, re- 
vives your anxiety for your home. You are 
thinking of this husband who comes not. Is it 
not so?” 

“T am thinking,” said Mrs. Brimmer, with a 
sudden revulsion of solid Boston middle-class 
propriety, shown as much in the dry New Eng- 
land asperity of voice that stung even through 
her drawling of the Castilian speech as in anv- 
thing she said“ I am thinking that unless Mr. 
Brimmer comes soon, I and Miss Chubb shall 
have to abandon the hospitality of your house, 
Don Ramon. Without looking upon myself as 
a widow, or as indefinitely separated from Mr. 
Brimmer, the few words let. fall by Mr. Brace 
show me what might be the feelings of my coun- 
trymen on the subject. However charming and 
considerate vour hospitality has been—and I do 
not deny that it has been most grateful to me— 
I feel I cannot continue to accept it in those 
equivocal circumstances. I am speaking to a 
gentleman who, with the instincts and chivalrous 
obligations of his order, must sympathize with 
my own delicacy in coming to this conclusion, 
and who will not take advantage of my confes- 
sion that I do it with pain.” 

She spoke with a dry alacrity and precision, so 
unlike her usual languor, and the suggestions of 
the costume and even the fan she still kept shad- 
ing her faintly glowing eyes, that the man before 
her was more troubled by her manner than her 
words, which he had but imperfectly understood. 

“You will leave here—this house ?” he stam- 
mered. 

“It is necessary,” she returned. 

“But you shall listen to me first,” he said, 
hurriedly. “Hear me, Dofia Barbara—I have a 
secret—I will to you confess.” 

“You must confess nothing,” said Mrs. Brim- 
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mer, dropping her feet from the hammock, and 
sitting up primly, “1 mean—nothing I may not 
hear.” 

The Alcalde cast a look upon her at once blank 
and imploring. ‘“ Ah, but you will hear,” he said, 
after a pause. ‘‘There is a ship coming here. In 
two weeks she will arrive. None know it but 
myself, the Comandante, and the Padre. It isa 
secret of the government. She will come at 
night; she will depart in the morning, and no 
one else shall know. It has ever been that she 
brings no one to Todos Santos; that she takes 
no one from Todos Santos. Thatisthelaw. But 
I swear to you that she shall take you, your chil- 
dren, and your friend in secret to Acapulco, 
where you will be free. You will join your hus- 
band; you will be happy. I will remain, and I 
will die.” 

It would have been impossible for any woman 
but Mrs. Brimmer to have regarded the child-like 
earnestness and melancholy simplicity of this 
grown-up man without a pang. Even this supe- 
rior woman experienced a sensible awkwardness 
as she slipped from the hammock and regained 
an upright position. 

“ OF course,” she began, “ your offer is exceed- 
ingly generous; and although I should not, per- 
haps, take a step of this kind without the sanc- 
tion of Mr. Brimmer, and am not sure that he 
would not regard it as rash and premature, I will 
talk it over with Miss Chubb, for whom I am 
partially responsible. Nothing,” she continued, 
with a sudden access of feeling, “ would induce 
me, for any selfish consideration, to take any step 
that would imperil the future of that child, to- 
ward whom I feel as a sister.” A slight suffu- 
sion glistened under her pretty brown lashes, 
“If anything should happen to her, I would nev- 
er forgive myself; if I should be the unfortunate 
means of severing any ties that she may have 
formed, I could never look her in the face again. 
Of course I can well understand that our pre- 
sence here must be onerous to you, and that you 
naturally look forward to any sacrifice—even 
that of the interests of your country, and the de- 
fiance of its laws—to relieve you from a position 
so embarrassing as yours has become. [I only 
trust, however, that the ill effects you allude to 
as likely to occur to yourself after our departure 
may be exaggerated by your sensitive nature. It 
would be an obligation added to the many that 
we owe you, which Mr. Brimmer would naturally 
find he could not return—and that, I can safely 
say, he would not hear of for a single moment.” 

While speaking, she had unconsciously laid 
aside her fan, lifted her mantilla from her head 
with both hands, and, drawing it around her 
shoulders and under her lifted chin, had crossed 
it over her bosom with a certain prim, automatic 
gesture, as if it had been the starched kerchief 
of some remote Puritan ancestress. With her 
arms still unconsciously crossed, she stooped 
rigidly, picked up her fan with three fingers, as 
if it had been a prayer-book, and with a slight 
inclination of her bared head, with its accurate- 
ly parted brown hair, passed slowly out of the 
corridor. 

Astounded, bewildered, yet conscious of some 
vague wound, Don Ramon remained motionless, 
staring after her straight, retreating figure. Un- 
able to follow closely either the meaning of her 
words or the logic of her reasoning, he neverthe- 
less comprehended the sudden change in her man- 
ner, her voice, and the frigid resurrection of a 
nature he had neither known nor suspected, He 
looked blankly at the collapsed hammock, as if 
he expected to find in its depths the sinuous 
graces, the languid fascinations, and the soft, 
half-sensuous contours cast off by this vanishing 
figure of propriety. 

In the eight months of their enforced intimacy 
and platonic seclusion he had learned to love this 
naive, insinuating woman, whose frank simplicity 
seemed equal to his own, without thought of re- 
serve, secrecy, or deceit. He had gradually been 
led to think of the absent husband with what he 
believed to be her own feelings—as of some im- 
palpable, fleshless ancestor from whose remote 
presence she derived power, wealth, and import- 
ance, but to whom she owed only respect and 
certain obligations of honor equal to his own. 
He had never heard her speak of her husband 
with love, with sympathy, with fellowship, with 
regret. She had barely spoken of him at all, and 
then rather as an attractive factor in her own 
fascinations than a bar to a free indulgence in 
them. He was as little in her way as—his chil- 
dren. With what grace she had adapted herself 
to his life—she who frankly confessed she had 
no sympathy with her husband’s! with what lan- 
guid enthasiasm she had taken up the customs 
of his country, while deploring the habits of her 
own! With what goddess-like indifference she 
had borne this interval of waiting! And yet this 
woman—who had seemed the embodiment of ro- 
mance—had received the announcement of his 
sacrifice—the only revelation he allowed himself 
to make of his hopeless passion—with the frigid- 
ity of a duenna. Had he wounded her in some 
other unknown way? Was she mortified that 
he had not first declared his passion? He had 
never dared to speak to her of love before. Per- 
haps she even doubted it. In his ignorance of 
the world he had, perhaps, committed some grave 
offence. He should not have let her go. He 
should have questioned—implored her—thrown 
himeelf at her feet. Was it too late yet? 

He passed hurriedly into the formal little 
drawing-room, whose bizarre coloring was atill 
darkened by the closed blinds and dropped awn- 
ings that had shut out the heat of day. She was 
not there. He passed the open door of her room ; 
it was empty. At the end of the passage a faint 
light stole from a door opening into the garden, 
that was still ajar. She must have passed out 
that way. He opened it, and stepped out into 
the garden. 

The sound of voices beside a ruined fountain 
a hundred yards away indicated the vicinity of 
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the party; but a single glance showed him that 
she was not among them. So much the better 
—he would find her alone. - Cautiously slipping 
beside the wall of the house, under the shadow 
of a creeper, he gained the long avenue without 
attracting attention. She was not there. Had 
she effectively evaded contact with the others by 
leaving the garden through the little gate in the 
wall that entered the Mission enclosure? It 
was partly open, as if some one had just passed 
through. He followed, took a few steps, and 
stopped abruptly. In the shadow of one of the 
old pear-trees a man and woman were standing. 
An impulse of wild jealousy seized him; he was 
about to leap forward, but the next moment the 
measured voice of the Comandante, addressing 


Mrs. Markham, fell upon his ear. He drew back 


with a sudden flush upon his face. The Co- 
mandante of Todos Santos, in grave, earnest ac- 
cents, was actually repeating to Mrs. Markham 
the offer that he, Don Ramon, had made to Mrs. 
Brimmer but a moment ago! 

‘No one,” said the Comandante, sententiously, 
“will know it but myself. You will leave the 
ship at Acapulco; you will rejoin your husband 
in good time; you will be happy, my child; you 
will forget the old man who drags out the few 
years of loneliness still left to him in Todos 
Santos.” 

Forgetting himself, Don Ramon leaned breath- 
lessly forward to hear Mrs. Markham’s reply. 
Would she answer the Comandante as Dofia Bar- 
bara had answered him? Her words rose clear- 
ly in the evening air: 

“You’re a gentleman, Don Miguel Briones ; 
and the least respect I can show a man of your 
kind is, not to pretend that I don’t understand 
the sacrifice you’re making. I shall always re- 
member it as about the biggest compliment I 
ever received, and the biggest risk that any man 
—éexcept one—-ever ran for me. But as the man 
who ran that bigger risk isn’t here to speak for 
himself, and generally trusts his wife, Susan Mark- 
ham, to speak for him, it’s all the same as if he 
thanked you. There’s my hand, Don Miguel; 
shake it. Well, if you prefer it, kiss it, then. 
There; now let’s go back to Miss Keene.” 

(To BE UED.] 
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RALEIGH AND DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Awone@ the most indelible of the writer’s early 
school-day memories is one of a class of infants 
to whom a teacher has just propounded the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What are the principal products of North 
Carolina?” Nobody seemed to know, and the 
“Old North State” was beginning to sink in our 
estimation as having no products worthy of being 
remembered, when a small boy, with upraised 
hand and a vigorous snapping of fingers, shouted : 
“TI know! Pitch, tar, and turpentine all begins 
with a.” The levity provoked by this answer was 
gently rebuked, and the class was told that North 
Carolina produced more naval stores than any 
other part of the world, whereupon they drew 
mental pictures of men-of-war visiting that State 
for their supplies. They also learned that it was 
sometimes irreverently termed the “Tar - Heel 
State,” that it contained a Tar River, and a town 
called Tarborough, and they whispered together 
that the “ Tar Baby” of their story-books must 
have been a North Carolinian. 

With these early teachings strongly impressed 
upon his mind, one member at least of the Har- 
PER party entered North Carolina with the expec- 
tation of seeing little in the way of industries 
save turpentine stills and tar kilns. Then some- 
body casually spoke of the Durham bull of the 
tobacco advertisements as being a native of North 
Carolina, and suggested somewhat enlarged views 
of the resources of the State. This was about all 
the Harper party knew of it as they crossed the 
Virginia line and found themselves within its 
boundaries ; but before they left it they had seen 
such wonderful evidences of its natural resources 
that they were almost inclined to agree with the 
enthusiastic “Tar Heel” who said, in regard to 
his native State, “‘ She was the fust place the good 
Lawd made, gentlemen, an’ He guv her the best of 
everything He had.” Certainly from the prolific 
fisheries, sedgy resorts of the canvas-back duck, 
and vast phosphate beds of her coast regions, 
back through the fertile and gold-bearing Pied- 
mont section, into her forest-clad mountains of 
iron and coal, the entire State is one of the most 
favored sections of the Continent. Besides the 
establishments forthe production of naval stores 
that they expected to see, the visitors found a 
flourishing cotton industry, distributing its mills 
all over the State, and already a ting 250,000 
spindles. They found phosphate mines, gold and 
silver mines, and mines of iron, coal, copper, zinc, 
and other minerals, besides many quarries in ac- 
tive operation. They found woollen-mills, saw- 
mills, factories for working the fine native woods 
of the State, paper and rice mills, fertilizer fac- 


. tories, oil and flouring mills, car and machine 


shops, agricultural implement works, and a vari- 
éty of other mills, factories, and works, all busily 
developing the resources of the State. Above all, 
they discovered North Carolina to be the home 
and principal producer of the bright golden-hued 
tobacco they had so greatly admired in the Dan- 
ville market, and that among her many industries 
the manufacture of this highly prized leaf into 
its various commercial forms easily leads all the 
others in extent and importance. 

Although the pleasant inland city of Raleigh, 
as the State capital, is the fountain-head and 
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conservator of these rapidly growing industries, 
she cherishes but few of them within her own 
limits. The North Carolina Car Company’s 
shops, with a capacity of ten cars per day, two 
clothing factories, a cotton-seed-oil mill, the works 
of the Pioneer Manufacturing Company, who 
make shuttle blocks for cotton-mills and grind 
phosphates, an ice factory, an iron-foundery, a 
shoe factory, and a few more small factories 
comprise her mechanical industries. A good 
business is done in cotton, of which Raleigh mer- 
chants handle from 50,000 to 75,000 bales every 
year; but the city is not a leading commercial 
centre. It is rather a place of homes, an educa- 
tional centre, and a seat of government. Among 
its 15,000 inhabitants there is much of wealth 
and culture. The State institutions located here 
are models of their kind, and although Raleigh 
people are in fullest sympathy with the spirit of 
the “ New South,” the city is pervaded with an 
air of dignified quietude that offers a pleasant 
contrast to the hurly-burly of newer and cruder 
communities. It is lighted by electricity, and 
has contracted for water-works and an improved 
sewage system. 
cently completed. This railway was built by a 
man from Texas, who, after three months’ work 
and the expenditure of but $35,000, was offered 
$75,000 for his franchise and plant by a local 
syndicate. He accepted the offer, and on the 
following day made them an offer in turn of 
$5000 to let him out of the bargain, which they 
refused to do. 

The State Capitol, a massive building of gray 


‘granite surmounted by a dome, crowns a gentle 


slope at the junction of four avenues, and its 
southern front commands the entire length of 
Fayetteville Street, the principal business thor- 
oughfare of the place.. On this street is located 
the white marble Post-office, which cost $355,000, 
and is the handsomest building in North Caro- 
lina. Here are also the principal stores, hotels, 
newspaper offices, and the city buildings. At 
the farther end of this street from the Capitol is 
a new graded school-house, built of brick, con- 
taining all modern conveniences; and accommo- 
dating 700 scholars. Besides its public schools, 
in which 2000 children are taught, Raleigh con- 
tains a Presbyterian school for girls, “ Peace 
Institute,” which occupies a colonial mansion 
embowered in trees and surrounded by extensive 
grounds, an Episcopal school for girls, St. Mary’s, 
on Hillsborough Street, an academy for boys, and 
several other excellent private schools. A few 
miles from the city, at Wake Forest, is a Baptist 
college; and at about the same distance from 
Raleigh in another direction is Chapel Hill, the 
seat of the University of North Carolina. Al- 
though all these institutions are for white stu- 
dents only, the education of the colored people 
at this point is not neglected. Iu Raleigh are 
located Shaw University, St. Augustine Normal 
School, and the Leonard Medical School, for 
colored students. The first and last named are 
under the same management, and are conduct- 
ed under the auspices of the American Baptist 


Home Missionary Society, while their support is 


largely derived from the individual donations of 
philanthropic men and women of the North. 
The University has industrial, normal, academic, 
theological and law departments; and together 
with the Medical School it occupies six large 
buildings, standing in a campus of twelve acres, 
and has 450 students of both sexes. Since its 
foundation this University has graduated over 
2000 young men and young women, and several 
of its graduates are members of the present 
State Legislature. For public schools all over 
the State North Carolina spent $670,000 last 
year, while the appropriation for this year will 
considerably exceed this sum. 

Among other interesting buildings of Raleigh 
is the little old frame house on Cabarrus Street 
in which ANDREW JOHNSON was born, and the one 
on Boylan Avenue which was built for Governor 
Tryon, the first colonial Governor of North Car- 
olina, and was the first frame house erected in 
Raleigh. The new graded school building ‘occu- 
pies the site of the old colonial mansion which 
was for many years the gubernatorial residence. 
The State is now erecting a handsome new man- 
sion for the use of its Governors on Salisbury 
Street. The State Penitentiary, now nearing com- 
pletion, is the finest collection of buildings de- 
voted to penal purposes in the South. For it the 
Legislature has made an annual appropriation of 
$75,000 for the past ten years, and when it is 
completed it will have cost considerably over 
a million of dollars. Within its massive stone 
walls is still standing a relic of the past in the 
shape of a low log structure that formed part of 
the first penitentiary of the State. One of the 
three State insane asylums, of which two are for 
white and one is for colored patients, stands on 
Dix Hill, in the outskirts of Raleigh, and is a 
noble structure 1720 feet long by 80 wide, and 
three stories high. At Raleigh, in commodious 


. buildings, are also located the institutions for the 


deaf, dumb, and blind, one for white and one for 
colored pupils, and in the Agricultural Depart- 


. ment Building is a fine geological museum of im- 


mense value to the student of natural history. 
Among the monuments of the city are a copy in 
bronze of Canova’s statue of WasuinerTon, which 
stands in front of the Capitol, one in white mar- 
ble to the Confederate dead who sleep amid the 
shadows of Oakwood Cemetery, and one of can- 
non and cannon-balls surmounting a stone ped- 
estal in the National Cemetery. The residence 
streets of the city, the principal of which are Salis- 
bury, Hillsborough, Edenton, and Halifax streets, 
and Newberne Avenue, are arched and shaded 
by a magnificent growth of elms, oaks, and mag- 
nolias, while the gardens surrounding the fine old 
houses are filled with masses of bloom for. nine 
months of the year. Even in midwinter they are 
graced with the dainty presence of the fragrant 
winter honeysuckle. The beautiful city exercises 
a subtle charm over all who enter within its limits, 


It has also a street railway, re-° 
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and it was with many backward glances of regret 
that the Harper party. were whirled away west- 
ward, toward Durham, Greensborough, and Char- 
lotte. 

Twenty-five miles west from Raleigh, on the 
North Carolina Railroad, which forms a branch 
of the great Richmond and Danville system, is 
Durham, a city of remarkable growth, to which 
a single industry has given a world-wide reputa- 
tion. Its present prosperity began with apparent 
disaster, and was founded upon the occupation 
of the town by an invading army. During the 
civil war the little village of less than a hundred 
inhabitants contained one small tobacco factory, 
that of J.R. Green. From it comfort and cheer 
had gone to the ragged, half-starved soldiers of 
the Confederate armies all over the South, and 
no more welcome mementos of home love were 
received in their camps than the little packages 
of Green’s Durham tobacco that eamé to them, 
decorated by the skilful hands of wives, sisters, 
or sweethearts with bits of paintingvor embroid- 
ery. During the last days of the war SHerman’s 
victorious army halted at Durham, while negotia- 
tions for JouNston’s surrender were pending. 
The little tobacco factory fell into the hands of 
the Northern soldiers,.and they became acquaint- 
ed with the taste of Durham tobacco. After 
they were disbanded and had returned to their 
distant homes its fragrance remained as-a plea- 
sant memory which they would gladly renew, and 
from all parts of the country orders for Durham 
tobacco began to find their way to this little 
North Carolina village. The effect upon its for- 
tunes was immediate and surprising; factories 
sprang into existence, warehouses were establish- 


ed, a tide of population was turned toward it; the _ 


village became a town, and it, in turn,.grew to be 
the thriving, wide-awake city of to-day, with a 
population of between seven and eight thousand 
inhabitants, and business connections all over the 
world. 

Mr. J. R. Green continued the business of his 
little factory alone until 1868, when W. T. Biack- 
WELL and J. R. Day bought a half interest in it. 
During the following year Mr. Green died; in 
1870 Mr. J. S. Care purchased a third interest in 
the business; in 1878 Mr. Day sold his — 
to the other partners, and Blackwell’s“Durham 
Tobacco Company was formed, with Mr. Carr as 
president. It now has the largest granulated 


. smoking-tobacco factory in the world, with a ca- 


pacity for producing 10,000,000 pounds per an- 
num, and its pay-roll is larger than that of any 
other establishment in North Carolina. Its trade- 
mark, the “ Durham Bull,” was for a long time in 
litigation, but finally became the sole and unques- 
tioned property of this firm, who have used it so 
extensively as an advertisement that it is now 
one of the most familiar emblems of pictorial ad- 
vertising. Next in importance to the Blackwell 
Company comes W. Duxkg, Sons, & Co., who have 
alsu built up an immense business. Their best- 
known brand of tobacco is the “ Duke of Dur- 
ham,” but: their specialty is cigarettes, of which 
they shipped 254,133,333 last year. The enor- 
mous increase of this business is shown by a 
comparison of the books of this company for the 
same month in two consecutive years. In July, 
1885, they shipped 9,000,000 cigarettes, and in 
July, 1886, 29,895,140, or an average for each 
working day of the month of 1,107,228 ciga- 
rettes. The firm of Z. J. Lyon & Co. began to 
manufacture Durham tobacco in 1874; since 
then they have successfully established the repu- 
tation of their “ Pride of Durham,” and built up 
a large busivess. They also make tobacco boxes 
for the trade of the city. The R. F. Morris & 
Son Manufacturing Company established a to- 
bacco factory in Durham as early as 1865, and 
are the only makers of snuff in the State: 
A dozen other establishments of similar char- 
acter to these are annually shipping immense 
quantities of tobacco from this point, and aiding 
to spread the name‘and fame of Durham. The 
Durham Cotton Manufacturing Company has a 
mill containing 8568 spindles and 200 looms. 
Its capacity is 9000 yards of cloth per day, and 
the bulk of this product is-converted into tobacco 
bags. There are also located here a bobbin and 
shuttle mill, with a capacity of 90,000 pieces 
per week, for cotton, woollen, silk, jute, flax, and 
worsted mills, a tobacco cure company, which 
makes three forms of medicaments from tobacco, 
anda fertilizer company,which manufactures twen- 
ty tons per day of a fertilizer the basis of which 
is tobacco dust. Among the tobacco warehouses 
of Durham, that of Captain E. J. Parrisu is one 
of the largest in the South; and from it 8,330,000 
pounds of tobacco have been sold in a single year. 
In the Durham warehouses one hears telated 
many incidents illustrative of the profits of to- 
bacco culture.. Among theses one of a gentle- 
man who recently bought a tract of land for 
$1700, and received for the first crop of tobacco 
raised on it $2000; ancther is of a planter who 
realized $638 05 from a uingle acre of his tobacco 
land; and still another is of one wagon-load of 
leaf tobacco that brought $900 in the Durham 
market. Twenty-five business men of the city, 
representing the bulk of its capital, have organ- 
ized themselves into a club, which they call the 
“Commonwealth.” Their object is to secure 
public improvements by united action; and the 
measures undertaken by them have already been 
of the greatest. benefit to the city. It has to 
thank them for its stone-paved streets, electric 
lights, water-works, and public-school buildings. 
It has a graded school building that cost $6500 
and accommodates 500 pupils, and two female sem- 
inaries. It has eleven churches;two newspapers, 
and all the other elements of an intelligent and 
progressive community. An idea may be gained 
of the volume of its tobacco business from the 
quoted figures of its internal revenue office, which 
show that in six years’ and nine months Durham 
manufacturers paid for stamps $37,878,212 83— 
a sum very suggestive of the intrinsic value of 
smoke. Kirk Mounros. 
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NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN CONNECTION OF THE LONG ISLAND BRIDGE. 


ANOTHER EAST RIVER BRIDGE, 


Tar there will be in the measurably near fu- 
ture another East River bridge, which shall have 
Blackwell's Island for a central pier, seems now 
to be pretty well assured. When it is built it 
will probably be according to the plans of Dr. 
Tromas Ratney, of this city, who has been for 
years engaged in the study and promotion of this 
scheme. Dr. Rarney’s plans are at present well 
advanced, and an idea of their character may be 
had from the outline drawing of the bridge given 
in the preceding column. All the legislation ne- 
cessary for their execution has been secured, the 
consent of Con having been obtained at its 
last session, and Dr. Rarney’s recent negotiations 
for capital have been so successful that there is- 
now much reason to hope that the bridge will be 
built. 

The great idea of such a bridge is the estab- 
lishment of a rapid and adequate steam connec- 
tion between Long Island and the mainland and 
through the metropolis. It looks to the building 
up of a great district north and east of Brook- 
lyn, with cheap and yet substantial, comfortable, 
and roomy homes, and proposes to transport peo- 
ple from the Grand Central Station to this district 
for a small fare, and in twenty minutes. The 
new dwelling’ district into which the bridge will 
lead is defined by Dr. Rainey as beginning at the 
Navy-yard, and running northward seven miles, 
and eastward from the East River five miles, em- 
bracing Newtown Creek, with its outlet at Hun- 
ter’s Point, and covering an area of thirty-five 
square miles, which is “ample room for over two 
millions of thrifty industrial population.” 

An illustration of the bridge contemplated in 
Dr. Ratney’s plans is given herewith. The de- 
sign of the bridge is the work of Mr. C. C. 
Scuwerper, who was the architect of the canti- 
lever bridge at Niagara. The structure, which 
will be known as the Long Island Bridge, will be 
3§ miles in length, and 153 feet in height—a 
height sufficient to assure the free passage of 
shipping. Two railroad tracks will cross it, and 
it will be strong enough to support a live load of 
8000 pounds to the lineal foot. It will be built 
with a view to 90-ton locomotives drawing trains 
at the rate of forty miles an hour. Fifty million 
pounds of steel and iron will go into its construc- 
tion 


The accompanying map will make clear the 
railroad connections which it is proposed to es- 
tablish. Dr. Rainxy’s plans contemplate joining 
the bridge railroad with the Grand Central Sta- 
tion at Forty-second Street, and the extension of 
the New York Central, Harlem, and New Haven 
roads not only to the termini of the existing rail- 
roads on Long Island, but into the heart of Brook- 
lyn. In New York the bridge will end in a sta- 
tion extending between Second and Third ave- 
nues. From this one arm of track will curve 
northward, meeting the Fourth Avenue tunnel at 
Eightieth Street, and another will curve south- 
ward into the Grand Central Station, while the 
— roads will be reached by an easy trans- 

er. 

On the eastern side the plans contemplate, as 
said, a direct connection with the entire system 
of existing Long Island roads, and also, as the 
map sets forth very clearly, a new railroad run- 
ning not far from the river front, and terminating 


in the most thickly built part of Brooklyn. The 

Island approach of the bridge will extend 
nearly two miles from the river, and will have 
two stations. The railroad into Brooklyn will 
leave the bridge about one mile from the river 
front. With such a bridge, furnishing such 
speedy and powerful means of transit, and af- 
fording railroad connections so comprehensive, 
Long Island would indeed feel that she was tied 


. to the continent at last. 


PAUL TULANE, 


Pavut was of French descent. His 

rents emigrated from Tours during the troub- 
~ times of the last decade of the eighteenth 
century. They settled, with others, notably a 
Belgian exile named Matton, whose property 
they afterward inherited, near Princeton, New 
Jersey, taking up a considerable tract of land 
themselves. Here Pavt was born in the month 
of May,1801. He had four brothers, all of whom 
died before him. Having never married, his only 
surviving relatives are nephews and nieces and 
their descendants. Two of these are in New York, 
another in Kansas, others in Alabama. 

Pav received only a common education. He 


’ partook of the spirit of his father, who in his 


early days traded with San Domingo. At fifteen 
years of age he entered a store in Princeton as a 
clerk. But very soon his ambition and enterprise 
led him abroad. With a cousin he travelled West, 
and then South as far as New Orleans, all the way 
on horseback, returning by the same method of 
travel. They looked at sites, and traded as they 
went. 

Convinced that New Orleans was the best for 
him of all the places he had seen, Pav soon re- 
turned and-established himself there. He was 
now only twenty-one. At first the business con- 
ducted consisted in dry-goods, clothing, and har- 
ness ; subsequently it was restricted to clothing. 
A firm was formed by him in New Orleans under 
the style of Paut Tutane & Co., and a few years 
later one in New York designated as Tuxanx, 
Batpwin, & Co.’ The latter house did a manu- 
facturing business, supplying merchants in vari- 
ous parts of the country, but especially the New 
Orleans store. A retail trade was carried on in 
both places. At Plainfield, New Jersey, they es- 
tablished hat, boot and shoe, and harness facto- 
ries, and laid the foundations of that now thriv- 
ing -city. 

The first half of this century was not charac- 
terized by the competition and stimulus to enter- 

rise and energy which mark this latter half. 

r. TULANE was greatly indebted to the former 
fact, and possessing naturally the latter qualities, 
he soon established, particularly in New Orleans, 
a highly prosperous business, covering the whole 
Mississippi Valley and the shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico. His profits in some instances were enor- 
mous. Stories are told—and as he told them 
himself we take them to he true—of his having 
obtained as high as six hundred per cent. ad- 
vance, and even higher, over first cost. No won- 
der that at a subsequent period his income in 
New Orleans from rents alone was over $75,000 
a year! Mr. Tocane was not strictly a specula- 
tor. He invested in nothing hazardous. He was 
very industrious, sleeping less than six hours, 
then driving—a man of integrity, winning confi- 
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dence, keen at a bargain, shrewd, and far-seeing. 
So he not only made money fast, but seldom in- 
curred.a loss. His surplus accumulations he 
carefully invested in real estate, and stocks and 
bonds, and mortgages, both North and South. 
During the war much of his Southern property 
depreciated somewhat in value. Some of it he 
sold at what was to him a temporary loss. But 
he reinvested the same with such increasing 
ns that he was soon made whole as before. 
Bogie: came up again, yielding high 
rofits. 
° He alternated residence between New Orleans 
and New York and Princeton, spending his win- 
ters in the former place and his summers in the 
latter. The North, however, he called his home. 
Here he always farmed. For many years he re- 
tained the old homestead, with all its historic as- 
sociations. When, in 1860, he sold this country 
place, he purchased in the borough of Princeton 
the residence, for himself, of Joun P. Srocxrox, 
who was about to leave the country to reside at 
Rome as United States Minister. This was a part 
of the celebrated Morven, and embraced thirty- 
four acres of land. Here he continued to the 
close of life, gratifying a taste for raising large 
crops and fine stock. Ever since 1858, when he 
retired from mercantile life, he has had abundant 
leisure for this purpose. 

Mr. TuLang was a Democrat, and took deep in- 
terest in the party. He had a “ barrel,” and drew 
from it for the politicians with unstinted hands. 
It has been stated that not merely hundreds but 
even thousands of dollars a year have been ex- 
pended by him in this way, especially at crises 
when he thought men and measures which he 
favored were at stake. The benevolence of Mr. 
TouLane was unbounded. He craved, but still he 
gave. Sometimes he was hard on mortgageors, 
and repellent of alms-seekers. He always wanted 
his own with usury and on time, and chose to 
give without being asked. Still his charities, pri- 
vate and public, at the South and in Princeton 
and its vicinity, to white and colored, to women 
and children, to his relatives and near neighbors 
and strangers, were very great. Fuel, meat, phy- 
sicians, drugs, help to pay pew rents, taxes, and 
house rent and education, were always to be ob- 
tained from him by the poor. He helped many 
a minister, For this class he had a special fond- 
ness and sympathy. He gave liberally for the 
support of churches of all denominations, Catho- 
lic and Protestant alike. At one time he sup- 
ported three mission churches, one hear Prince- 
ton, another on Neshanic Mountain, and the other 
in Michigan. To the First Presbyterian Church, 
Princeton, where he attended divine worship, be- 
sides his regular annual payments, he must have 


ane first and last, for special purposes, at least 
,000, 


His most princely gift, made during his life- 
time, has been to a Board of Trustees in New 
Orleans for the founding of a university to be 
called after his own name. He has given for 
this object between $1,000,000 and $2,000,000. 
He lived to see the institution in successful op- 
eration. As organized it embraces, besides the 
Academic department, a Scientific and Technical 
School, and the professional ones of Law and Med- 
icine. It is well furnished with apparatus, books, 
and a museum. There were; the past year, forty 
instructors and over five hundred students. Lib- 
eral provision has been made for citizens by free 
lectures and reading-room, and for classes in the 
arts, both men and women; also for conferring 
prizes—in these respects a counterpart of Cooper 
Institute. For all this he deserves local and sec- 
tional and even national remembrance. The total 
amount of Mr. TuLane’s gifts during his lifetime 
eannot fall short of $8,000,000. What remained 
to him at his death is at present conjecture, but 
probably he is still a millionaire. No will was 
found or heard of. He had intended one and 
begun it within two years, but for occasion. ad- 
omg it, and seems never to have renewed the 


Mr. Tu ane was of a hardy constitution. Though 
sick, and weakened by long confinement and the 
weight of eighty-six years, he did not expect to 
die. “TI shall get up again,” he said. In the 
extremity of death he conducted business and 
talked of works to be executed by him yet. He 
led a secluded life of late, and‘was ever very ec- 
centric. Many are the tales, laughable and queer, 
told of him. “Give me my pocket-book.” These 
were his last words; then he closed his eyes, 
opening them no more. This was Sunday even- 
ing, March 27. He was buried from the First 
Presbyterian Church, April 1, the Friday following. 


HERRINGS. 


Ear vy in April the herrings begin to swim up 
the streams which have their source in the fresh- 
water ponds, to spawn. When they begin to 
“run,” ¢., are numerous, the weir is opened. A 
‘therring committee” has previously been ap- 
pointed at the town meeting, and the right to the 
weir has been sold to the highest bidder, at auc- 
tion, at the same time. The one who has bought 
the weir has the exclusive right to fish there and 
sell herrings. The town in which the weir is 
situated holds the herrings caught, unless it was 
originally a part of another town, in which case _ 
it is usually provided that the amount which the 
weir brought at auction shall be divided: equally 
between the towns. If this.is so, a citizen of the 
older town has a citizen’s right to a barrel at the 
fixed rate. An ordinary weir sells for about $800 
or $900. Some few herrings are caught and sold 
before the weir is opened. These are caught by 
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| Come law.” But these first herrings bring large prices. 
Fix For the honor of eating the first herring caught 
some will pay high prices, occasionally as much 
i ee | . as $5 each for the first one. 
— a y “ If I'm a pauper, I can have my barrel of her- 
V4 Nm > rings anyhow,” is an expression. On the open- 
ing of the weir the pilgrimage commences, and 
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some arrivé as early as3 a.m. The first to arrive 
and sign his name or mark has the first barrel; 
except in case it is a widow or her representative, 
each succeeding one takes his barrel in turn. But 
a widow has precedence over all, and each widow 
“has a barrel from the town.” Each one has a 
right to a barrel, for which she pays a price fixed 
by the town—usually from sixty cents to seventy 
cents ; this year sixty-four cents. Fresh herrings, 
when they first begin to “ run,” bring forty cents a 
dozen when retailed through the villages. Those 
who have a barrel usually salt them down, and 
after being salted a dozen are put on a stick, 
the stick being thrust through the eyes of the 


fish, and hung on the barn or side of the house. . 


This is a familiar sight in villages near herring 
streams. They remain hung on the side of the 
buildings, taken off the stick as wanted; usually 
some remain till the next spring, when fresh her- 
rings have come again, and the weir is again open. 
A man just married, who has secured his barrel 
of herrings, is considered well started on the path 
of life. They sell, when salted, for $1 25 for 100 
herrings. A barrel is supposed to hold 400 fish. 
They are a very bony fish, and the most approved 
way to eat them is to eat bones and all, it being 
next to impossible to remove the finer bones. 
From 250 to 300 barrels is considered a good 
catch at the weir. -Sometimes they continue 
catching till midnight. Every other day and 
Sundays the herrings are permitted to run un- 
molested, a sluiceway being made for them to 
run around the falls, so that they can reach the 
fresh ponds to spawn. The weir is usually at a 
mill or fall, or just below, where the river is nar- 
row, and the fresh stream reaches the salt-water. 
On “good running days” the fish are so thick 
that it is only necessary to dip them out; some- 
times they crowd each other over on to the shore. 
The box is filled, and they are put in barrels and 
claimed, all except widows paying at the weir. 
The widow has a permit from the Town Clerk, 
and the people at the weir charge the town for 
each widow’s barrel. They are counted into the 


_ barrel. The local name for them is “Cape Cod 


turkeys.” 

The first run of the herrings at the weir is 
small in comparison to the later ones. They at 
first are sold by the dozen, equally divided be- 
tween the number of applicants. ‘“ Herring ped- 
dlers” take them and peddle them through the 
adjoining towns, the citizens of which have no 
citizens’ right to a barrel at the price fixed by 
the town. During May the herrings have their 
heaviest “run.” Thousands of barrels are sold 
to the other towns. The run lasts until June 
usually. After a certain date in June the weir 
is no longer private property, but by that time 
the barns are covered with the salted or “slit 
herrings.” The right to a barrel is used as legal 
tender, and a man will say, “Ill give you my 
barrel of herrings for” so-and-so. A family 
which did not get its barrel would be considered 
“queer.” Some make it a custom to salt her- 
rings. Taking a barrel for a widow, they salt 
and “stick” the 400 fish, and return 200 to the 
widow, that being considered a good supply for 
one. Some families consume four or five barrels 
from one “catch” till the next spring’s catch. 
The fish supply the place of meat to many fami- 
lies through the winter. 


THE REV, DR. RAY PALMER, 


Tue Rev. Dr. Ray Patmer, who died at his home 
in Newark, New Jersey, on March 28, was a writer 
of famous hymns. He was born at Little Comp- 
ton, Rhode Island, on November 12, 1808. His 
studies preparatory to his entry into college were 
pursued at Phillips Academy, where Otiver Wen- 
DELL Howmes was in attendance at the same time. 
Mr. Pacugr entered Yale College, and was grad- 
uated from there in 1830. About the time of his 
graduation, and when he was twenty-two years of 
age, he wrote what is probably the most famous 
of his hymns—the one beginning, “‘ My faith looks 
up to Thee.” This hymn has been rendered in 
many snguages, and is familiar throughout the 
Christian wor The tune of “ Olivet,’ 
it is generally sung, was composed by Dr. Lowe. 
Mason. Dr. Pacer first became a pastor in 1835, 
when he was put in charge of a Congregational 
church in Bath, Maine. He preached there for 
fifteen years, and for another fifteen years he 
preached in Albany. He had lived in Newark 
for sixteen years. Dr. Patmer married, in 1832, 
the daughter of Marwapuxe Warp, of this city, 
and the couple lived together for fifty-three years, 
the death of Mrs. Parmer occurring two years 
ago. Dr. Patmer was the author of a number of 
volumes of both and prose. His death 
was caused by apoplexy. 


WINTER IN YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


We are all sufficiently familiar with the change 
wrought by the hand of winter on the landscape 
of the centres of civilization. No matter how 
familiar the scene in summer, if we see it for the 
first time in its winter garb it is as the face of a 
strange land. So thought our photograpber. Sum- 
mer views of the Yellowstone Park were common 
enough, but its winter aspect was unknown to the 
general public. The field was new, and come 
what might, he determined to conquer it if it 
was within human endurance. 

He and his party started last January with a 
four-mule team loaded with supplies, the men on 
Norwegian snow-shoes—long narrow strips of light 
wood turned up at the toes. But the snows of 
six to ten thousand feet above the sea-level soon 
brought this vehicle toa stand. The contingency 
had been foreseen. The team turned back, while 
the party proceeded with toboggans provided be- 
forehand in anticipation of such an event. The 
view of the Obsidian Cliff shows the party en 


to which | 
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route. But this soft snow, from seven to ten feet 
deep on the level, to say nothing of drifts, proved 
too much even for this-method of transportation. 
A day’s most cruel exertion won an advance of 
but two or three miles. 

Then tents, toboggans, and every other article 
which could be spared was cached. No longer 
was comfort or convenience to be thought of. 
The minimum which would sustain life was now 
the question, and with that on back our pho- 
tographer left the party, taking with him but 
four of the most. able-bodied and experienced 
to brave with him the perils of the almost arctic 
winter, with nothing like an arctic outfit to meet it. 

One day was spent at Norris viewing the Gey- 
ser Basin. Every tree was gemmed with the 
frozen vapor of the geysers, the steam of which 
arising from their numerous vents presenting 
the aspect of a manufacturing town in fairy- 
land. It was beautiful beyond description. 

The next day brought them to the Fire Hole, 
and the next to the Upper Geyser Basin. Here 
for five continuous days a snow-storm raged with 
such violence that no animate being could face 
it and live. But on the sixth the sun rose clear, 
the mercury marking thirty-seven degrees below 
zero. Here, perhaps as a reward of his persever- 
ance, and to atone in a measure for his suffer- 
ings in the cause, our artist saw what tourist had 
never seen before. In one and the same fore- 
noon “ Old Faithful” shot its column of boiling 
water and steam, six feet in diameter, 130 feet 
up into the winter air; the “Beehive” did its 
219 feet; the “Giantess” threw out a mass of 


' mingled steam and water eighteen by twenty- 


five feet thick and 60 feet high, through which 
smaller streams were ejected, to the height of 
250 feet; the “Grand” partook of the general 
activity, developing a tapering column, six feet 
in diameter at the base, and from 175 to 200 
feet above its crater; and the “Castle” did its 
part to complete the magnificent spectacle. 

Here we see our artist, snow-shoes on back, 
standing on the ice into which the breath of 
the geysers and the bitter cold had converted 
the new-fallen snow, endeavoring to place upon 
paper the stirring scene spread before him. The 
conditions are as unfavorable to the exercise of 
artistic skill as conditions well can be, but he 
will persevere either until he succeeds, or until 
he has but enough of life left to enable him to 
drag himself back to shelter. Then he will fire 
up and return to his work, and so on, again and 
again, until success at last crowns his efforts. 
The adventurous party found shelter in this 
neighborhood in a hotel in charge of a winter 
guard. He who inspects the illustration, which 
faithfully portrays the scene, will hardly ques- 
tion the fact that the snow-storms of that region 
are quite on a par with its other natural curios- 
ities. 

Quite severe earthquake shocks were reported 
to have occurred here during the winter—shocks 
sufficiently severe to move a bed occupied by two 
persons eighteen inches away from the wall. 

In half a gale of wind and amid falling snow 
the party began their return to Norris. 3 vain 
the inauspicious weather was urged as a reason 
why they should still remain. But time pressed, 
and it was enough that the wind was at their 
backs and could be endured. Duty called, and 
go they would. When at noon they reached 
Cafion Creek the wind had risen to a lively gale. 
Trees were falling in all directions, and at each 
crash the party had reason to congratulate them- 
selves on a narrow escape. 

At Gibbon Cafion they estimated over one 
hundred trees had been blown across their path. 
These, the huge drifts of snow, and the possibili- 
ty, nay, probability, of an avalanche, made them 

ith such speed as their tired limbs 


hasten on with 
could command. 

Suddenly a roar like thunder rose above the 
shriek of the The dreaded avalanche was 
upon them. From the summit of the mountain 
almost to its base in the cafion the snow. peeled 
from the steep slope, and rushed downward into 
the valley, bearing with it in its headlong rush 
the wreck of the mountain-side. In a moment 
trees, rocks, ice, and snow were piled in one 
mingled mass high on the floor of the cafion. 
It was a close shave; but one hundred feet near- 
er, and not a man would have survived to tell the 
tale 


But there was no time to stop with bated 
breath and give thanks for their deliverance. 
The avalanche had choked the stream, and the 
waters were fast rising. They must win the oth- 
er side, and that at once, for the shallow ford 
above would be obliterated long before they could 
possibly reach it, and across the stream lay their 
only path to safety. To traverse the many miles 
that must yet. be passed before they could halt, 
with their clothes a mass of ice, was impossible. 
Yet to strip in that pitiless blast and ford the 
stream naked seemed barely preferable. No 
change of clothes formed part of their scanty 
outfit. It was a cruel alternative, but one or the 
other course must be taken, and that without de- 
lay. Fortunately the dam forward of the wreck 


of the avalanche had killed the current of the . 


stream. In a moment they were stripped, and 
each bearing his clothes high above the water, 
they forced their way through the half-frozen 
stream, waist deep, to the farther side. More 
dead than alive, they sought the nearest shelter 
from the piercing wind, and drying themselves as 
best they could, and rubbing their half-frozen 
limbs well with whiskey to restore their almost 
ant circulation, they dressed and were off. 

The storm continued with unabated fury. Night 
drew on. The clouds of steam from the hot 
springs mingled with the flying snow made it al- 
most impossible to keep the trail. One man sank 
to his waist in a hot i, ee was pulled out 
very much demoralized. It was not till 10.30 
P.M. that they at last reached their destination. 
Never, we may be sure, were fire, food, and shelter 
more welcome. 


By this time the average man would have had 
about as much as he cared for of this sort of 
thing, and the settlements would have been his 
next objective. But not so with our party. The 
programme had not as yet been carried out in its 
entirety, and not until it had been completed in 
its entirety, or until everything humanly possible 
to complete it had been done, could a retreat be 


t of. 

Their trip to the Grand Caiion Hotel proved 
comparatively an easy one, and good views of the 
falls and cafion were obtained. They found an 
ice bridge at the foot of the Grand Falls from 75 
to 100 feet thick, while the north half of the falls 


_ was covered with huge icicles 200 feet or more 


long. Though the beautiful colors which varie- 
gate the sides of the cafion in summer-time were 
obscured by snow, and hence invisible, still they 
found the scene in its winter garb had a charm 
of its own but little if any less striking. 

From the Grand Cation to the Hot Springs was 
next in order. Deceived by the prospect of a 
clear day, with but two biscuits each in their 
pockets, they decided upon a short-cut of twenty 
miles over the mountains to Yancey’s. It was a 
pretty tough pull, but then it could be done in 
one day, while any other route involved at least 
two days’ time and the transportation of blankets 
and provisions. They were again to prove the 
truth of the old adage that “the longest way 
round is the shortest way home.” 

Though the deep snow covered the blazes on 
the trees which in sammer marked the trail, this 
gave them no uneasiness, They knew the land- 
marks, and set out without hesitation. About 
ten o’clock it began to cloud up; at noon light 
snow was falling, but not enough to cause uneasi- 
ness. Tired by the constant uphill work, and ex- 
pecting surely to reach Yancey’s by nightfall, 
they halted and ate their frugal lunch. Shortly 
after noon the clouds began to thicken, the wind 
to rise, and a “blizzard” was imminent. They 
had no trail to follow, and the driving storms 
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soon shut out all view of the surrounding land- 
scape. Night came, and they were they knew 
not where. Fortunately they were still below the 
timber line ; and digging a well in the snow, thev 
built a fire in its centre. -Thus they >assed the 
night, somewhat sheltered from the weabated 
storm, without food, blankets, or water, their sole 
occupation being to keep one another from sleep- 


ing, lest the fire should go out, and they freeze to 


death. 

The morning.came at last, but bringing with it 
no diminution of the stérm. If anything, it was 
even worse than the day before.. In the hope of. 
reaching some part of the mountain which they 
could recognize, they travelled on. The appar— 
ently increasing weight of their packs advised 
them that their strength and vitality was on the 
wane, yet still they persevered. 

Night came at last. They had left the timber, 
and were on the bleak side of Mount Washburn. 
To camp without fire would be death. It was 


suggested that they cache their packs, and thus © 


tened still push ahead. But the thought of 
abandoning the fruits of so much time, expense, 
and hardship was one that even in their present 


desparate straits they could not entertain. That 


night they travelled constantly, not in any par- 
ticular direction, but chiefly to keep warm and to 


‘avoid the certain result of inactivity. 


Toward the morning the clouds broke away 
and the wind fell. Daylight came with a clear 
sky, enabling them speedily to discover where 


they were. After two days’ travel they were . 


hardly two miles from where they had last eaten. 
Late that afternoon, in a condition which may 
be more easily imagined than described, they 
made Yancey’s. It was when passing over a knoll 
of the mountain on this last day that they 
chanced suddenly upon a band of elk, to the 
common surprise of all concerned in the meeting. 
Such is the history of the winter views of Yel- 
lowstone Park which we present this week. 
Henry P. WELLs. 
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THE NEW HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR. 


Tae new head-quarters of the Knights of La- 
bor are at 814 North Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
The building at this number was bought by the 
Knights nearly two months ago, and they have 
occupied it for upward of a month. It was for- 
merly the residence of Matrraxw Bairp, a rich 
Philadelphia merchant, who built it and furnished 
it luxuriously. Upon his death, three or four years 
ago, it was offered for sale, but for some reason 
it found no purchaser until it passed to the own- 
ership of the Knights of Labor. It is a hand- 
some house, with a front of brown stone facing 

Broad Street. It is forty feet wide and 
four stories high, and extends back to Carlisle 
Street. Its rear part contains stables and hous- 
ing for grooms and coachmen. An open yard in- 


‘tervenes between the main part and the rear, but 


does not wholly separate them, the building sur- 
rounding it on all sides. 

The Knights paid $45,000 for this property, 
which was $5000 less than the committee of pur- 
chase were warranted in paying by the instruc- 
tions of the Executive Board. It is generally 


. considered that they made a good bargain. The 


house is in a region of dwelling-houses, and is 
surrounded by the homes of the well-to-do. Con- 
siderable of the rich decoration with which the 
house was originally fitted etill remains in it, and 
surrounds the officers of the orginization and 
their clerks as they pursue their work. The 
walls and ceilings are heavily moulded and cov- 


ered with frescoes and gilt. The parlors are al- 
most lined with mirrors of French plate, and the 
chandelier in the room of the General Executive 
Board is said to have cost Mr. Bairp a good 


many hundred dollars. These splendid surround-_ 


ings offend a great many of the Knights who 
have occasion to visit the head-quarters of the 


order, and they are not backward in expressing 


the opinion that the fittings of the offices should 
be in plainer taste. When the house was bought, 


one of the upper rooms was upholstered after 
the fashion of a French boudoir, but the strictures 
of visiting Knights upon this form of luxury were 
so emphatic that the upholstery was stripped from 


the walls, which are now quite bare. 

There were ‘two parlors in the Barrp house; 
one of these is now used for a reception-room, and 
the other is occupied by some thirty busy clerks, 
The dining-room is the office of the General Ex- 
ecutive Board, consisting of T. V. Powpsgrty, 
chairman, T. B. Macurrx, Ira AYLeswortn, 
H. Bauxy, Jonn W. Hays, and Tuomas 
Barry. The stable is to be turned into a print- 


ing-office ; it is now being furnished with a stone . 


foundation, which is to support a powerful press. 
The upper floors contain the offices of the Secre- 
tary of the order, Cuartes H. Lircuuay, and the 
Treasurer, Faeperick Turner, and meeting rooms 
for various sub-committees.. There is plenty of 
space in the new head-quarters, and several of 
the rooms are not yet occupied. 
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PAUL TULANE.—(See 258.) 


REV. DR. RAY PALMER.—[See Pacer 28.) 
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CATCHING HERRING.—Daaws sr W. P. Pace 258.] 
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THE EXHIBITION OF AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Tur Committee of Judges of the Exhibition of 
Amateur Photography, which has just been held 
in New York, accompanied their awards with the 
following characteristic report : 


The undersigned, a jury of awards, in presenting 
their report, desire to state that they have reached a 
realizing sense of the seriousness of the task before 
them. 


Had thie realizing sense come sooner, it is doubtful 
if the subséribers would now be struggling with the 
problems that so cantankerously refuse to be solved in 
any way that is likely to be satisfactory to everybody. 

The questions of art and technique have opened 
such wide and far-reaching vistas, with so many inter- 
esting side issues and complications and cross consid- 
erations, that it has seemed at times almost impossible 
to reach conclusions that could be clearly stated and 
eatis(actorily explained. 

The professional photographer who stadies this ex- 
hibition in the true spirit of growth, must find much 
that will tend to enlarge his boundaries, and the ama- 
tear cannot fail to be more deeply than ever enamored 
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A Creaking Hinge 


Is dry and turns hard, until oi! is applied, 
after which it moves easily. When the 
joints, or hinges, of the body are stiffened 
and inflamed by Rheumatism, they can- 
not be moved without causing the most 
excruciating pains. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
by its action on the blood, relieves this 
condition, and restores the joints to good 
working order. 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has effected, in our 
city, many most remarkable cures, a num- 
ber of which baffled the efforts of the 
most experienced physicians. Were it 
necessary, I could give the names of any 
indiv iduails who have been cured b taking 
this medicine. In my own case it bas cer- 
tainly worked wonders, relieving me of 


Rheumatism, 
after being troubled with it for penne, In 
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by this fascinating combination of science and art. this, and all other diseases arising from 4) 
©. relief as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.—R. H. at 
. The awards were as follows: For best general Lawrence, M. D., Baltimore, Md. My ny 
exhibit, to Frank Sutliffe, England; for poetic Ave me ot 
A treatment of landscape, to Walter Clark, F. P. an eumatism, when nothing else aya 
i and composition, to George B. Wood ; for selec- Manager Hotel Belmont, Lowell, Mass. 4 i 
tion of motive and management of gradation, to 
a) F. A. Jackson, J. L. Stettinius, and T. H. Emer- I was, during many months, a a aa tlie 
4 son; for technical excellence and artistic feeling — alt the 
B} in choice of subject, to S."E. Dumont, A. Clem- remedies I could find, until I commenced _— 
i ents, Professor H. Rowland, J. G. Bullock, R. 8. using Ayer’s s Sarsaparilla. I took several 
7 Redfield, and J. P. Gibson ; for photographs from bottles of this preparation, and was speed- 
m paper negatives, to H. A. Latimer; for instanta- ily restored to health .—d. Fream, inde- 
_ neous work, to J. L. Stettinius; for interiors, to pendence, Va. 
4 Franklin Harper; for “blue prints,” to C. W. ; 
or fol wre | AY@r’s Sarsaparilla, | AV NAT I N 
= J. West & Son, and J. G. Sinclair; for best la- Prepared by Dr. J. ng Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
_ dies” exhibit, to Mrs. R. W. De Forest ; for second by all "rice $1; six bottles, $b. 


best, to Misses E. Welsh and E. A. Slade. 


SYSTEM. 


Incandescent Electric Lighting from Central Sta- 
tions made Universal, Economical, and Profitable, ir- 
respective of distance. 


The Westinghouse Electric 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Eastern Office, 17 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 


lt WILL PAY You 


to remember when purchasing shaving soaps, that ___AYO'D IMITATIONS. 


Williams’ Shaving Soaps” 


ARE THE REST. FAROUS 


| IN TOWN AND HAMLET 


— The seeds of intermittent and bilious remittent fever 
germinate and bear evil fruit. No community has 
altogether escaped it. In populous wards of large cities 
bad sewage causes it, and in their suburbe stagnant 
pools in sunken lots breed it. There is at once a 
remedy and a means of prevention. Its name is Hostet- 
ter’s Stomach Bitters, which is, without peradventure, 
the most potent antidote in existence to the malarial 

‘& viros. Fortified with this incomparable, saving spe- 
cific, miasmatic influences may be encountered with 
abeolute impunity. Disorders of the stomach, liver, 
and bowels, begotten by miasma-tainted water, or any 
other cause, euccumb to the beneficent corrective 
named, and rheumatic, kidney, and bladder troubles 

are surely removable by its use when it is given a 

persistent trial.—[ Adv.) 


PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 
| ** You have demonstrated that a Perrxor.y pure soap 
I, therefore, to ladies 
to the community in general the emplm 
your pye"ae Belle’ toilet soap over any 


Marvelous tor ‘heir rich, soothing and ‘d durable 


~ pill Ps unable to get them of druggists’, we ats 
Williams’ “Genuine Yankee” Shaving Soap 


CHEMISTS AMO APOTHECARIE 


CENTS: 
Williams’ SHAVING STICK, for 25 cts. 


The co. 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


s. “La Bette” Bovever Torier Soar 
Being made from choicest stock, with a large percent 

age of G.vorntne, is specially adapted for Toler, Bath Bath, 
and Infanta. —({ Adv.) 


For all mental and physical debility, nervous ex- 
baustion, and lack of tune in the system, use Thurber, 


7 Whyland, & Co.'s Restorative W Coca.—[ Adv. 
| Formerly Williams & Bros., Manchester, 1840. 
| CURE FOR THE DEAF. THE { WAGON 
Prox’s Patent Improven Earn Drums BRADLEY 
Restorer tux Heanine and perform the 
a work of the natural drum. Invisible, comfortable, and oo 
: always in ition. All conversation, and even whis- 
¥ ? pers, heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book of tes- 
timonials, Free. F. Hisoox, 853 B’way, N. ¥.—{Adv.] SAUCE 
| 
Aneostvra Brrrers. the world-renowned ap ppetize h 0 N Flower. (THE WORCESTERSHIRE) 
and invi orator. Used now over the whole civilized . 
ruggist for the genuine article, manufactu shows this most 
Siegert & Sons.—[4de.} climbing plants grows any whore whose there are of a LETTER from 
: — d trees, walls or strings to cling onerewing a MEDICAL GEN- GRAVIES, 
So ft. In one season, blooming continuously fro TLEMAN at Mad- 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS. June to November, its MOON-LIKE flowers being ras, to his brother FIsH, 
ti) Maus. Wixstow’s Soorumne Srevp should always be | of the purest white, 15 inches in ciroumference. The at WORCESTER, 
3 used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- | Moon flower blooms only at night or on dull days ; it E C May,1861. n HOT & COLD 
co ia ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is ves out a delicious odor, similar to the ee —!°* = LEA & PERRINS’ . 
the best remedy for diarrhea. a bottle.—{Ado.} thorn, or A summer garden at Wash- MEATS, 
a its arbors being covered by the Moon flower. g highly esteemed in in GAME, 
' Although the Moon flower should not be set out India, and is in my 
ADVERTISEMENTS. until about the time tomatoes can be set out, or corn THE opinio the most _ WELSH- 
lanted, yet it is of the simplest culture and can nee >t - palatable, as well 
grows in flower-pots or boxes in an as the most RAREBITS, 
MED ordina e time of settin 
AKER out. We sold thousand plants of this made.” &c. 
| beautiful flower last a. and hundreds of 
letters attesting the pleasure it gave to the ye 
chasers. Price, extra strong plants, 40c. each ; 3 for => 
$1.00.7 tor $2.00, or 19 for $8.00, free, by Mail; or 
| w excess 0 on of the 
© those who are not purchasers . andy et out 9 
tT times the strength of Cocoa mixed mailed on receipt of 10c. (in suanee. =. Handy ay horse or pair. andy for JOHN DUNCANS SONS, N. | 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, Fy or more. to load or unload. 
— | and is therefore far more econom!- PETER HENDERSON & C0. " fo purchase direct AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
cal, costing less than one cent a RACUSE N. 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, | & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. BRADLEY & C0. Marker be 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as STERBROOK STEEL 
qq well as for persons in health. PENS WILBUR’S 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Dorchester, Mass, 
By : Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 135, 333, 161, 
EAFN ES! CURE Jour own THe by all Stationers. 
cessful TER STEEL PEN CO., equires no ay nva 
iste without Cured himae in three 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
mon cinco t u of others. OPIU Cured suffering. Bills of Exch cial and Travellers'Credits 
8. PAGE, No. 41 ‘West dist 8t., New York City. MD. — Lauderbach FREE l countries. 
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ALLCOCK’S 
POROUS PLASTERS. 


Autcock’s are the only genuine 
porous plasters. They act quickly 
and with certainty, and can be worn 
for weeks without causing pain or 
inconvenience. They are invaluable 
in cases of spinal weakness, kidney 
and pulmonary difficulties, malaria, 
ague cake, liver complaint, dyspepsia, 
strains, rheumatisin, sciatica, and ner- 
vous debility. Other plasters blister 
and inflame the skin so that the 
pores are closed and often cause se- 
rious injury. You risk health and 
waste time and money by buying 
inferior plasters made to sell on the 
reputation of ALLvock’s. 


More Facts. 


STERLING, ILL., August 22, 1885. 

We feel we must write something of the 
success of Hop Bitters. Their sale is 
treble that of any other article of medi- 
cine. Hence we feel it but justice to you 
and your Bitters to say that it is a medi- 
cine of real merit and virtue, and doing 
much good and effecting great cures. 

Yours, J. F. & H. B. UTLEY. 
HAYESVILLE, Ouro, Feb. 11, 1884. 

IT am very glad to say I have tried Hop 
Bitters, an never took anything that did 
me as much good. I only took two bottles, 
and I would not take $100 for the good 
they did me. I recommend them to my 
patients, and get the best of results from 


their use. 
C. B. MERCER, M.D. 


NEw HAveEN, Conn., Sept. 15, 1885. 

We take pleasure in giving you a notice, 
and a nice, strong one, as it (Hop Bitters) 
deserves it. We use it, and we know it 
deserves it.— The Register. 

GREENWICH, Feb. 11, 1886. 
Hop Bitters Co. : 

Sirs,—I was given up by the doctors to 
die of serofula consumption. Two bottles 
of your Bitters cured me. They are hav- 
ing a large sale here. 

LEROY BREWER. 
GREENWICH, N. Y., Feb. 12, 1885. 

Hop Bitters are the most valuable medi- 
cine I ever knew. I should not have any 
mother now but for them. 

HENRY KNAPP. 


Lone Jack, Mo., Sept. 14, 1885. 
I have been using Hop Bitters, and have 
received great benefit from them for liver 
complaint and malarial fever. They are 


superior to all other medicines. 
P. M. BARNES. 
KALAMAZOO, Micu., Feb. 2, 1886. 
Hop Brrrers Mrs. Co.: 

I know Hop Bitters will bear recom- 
mendation honestly. All who use them 
confer upon them the highest encomiums 
and give them credit for making cures—all 
the proprietors claim for them. I have 
kept them since they were first offered to 
the public. They took high rank from 
the first, and maintained it, and are more 
called for than all others combined. So 
long as they keep up their high reputation 
for purity and usefulness I shall continue 
to recommend them — something I have 
never done before with any patent medi- 
cine. J. J. BABCOCK, 

Physician and Druggist. 


Kanoxa, Mo., Feb. 9, 1886. 

I purchased five bottles of your Hop 
Bitters of Bishop & Co. last fall, for my 
daughter, and am well pleased with the 
Bitters. They did her more good than all 
the medicine she has taken for six years. 

M. T. McCLURE. 


The above is from a very reliable farmer, 
whose daughter was in poor health for 
seven or eight years, and could obtain no 
relief until she used Hop Bitters. She is 


now in as health as any person in this 
country. e have large sales, and they 
are ing remarkable cures 


W. H. BISHOP & CO. 
HIRESROOTBEER 
Takes Five Cations of delicious, 

beverage. 

PARIS DRESSES AND MANTLES, 

MADAME JOSEPHINE GILLES ET CIR, 
17 Avenue de L’/Opera, Paris. 


Many rears wrrn MAISON LAUR. 
English well spoken. 
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A DELICATE 


“Say, Mister Schlausenheiser, these cookies have coriander-seeds in them. I don’t like cori- 
ander-seeds.” 
“Vell, mein grazious, you gan ead aroundt dem auf you don’t like um!” — 


OPERATION. 


As Different as Black from White. 


ovura Reuepizs from all other remedies for the 
treatment of diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood, 
with loss of hair. 

Cutioura, the great Skin Cure, and 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and Curioura Resouvent, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, are a positive cure for 
every form of skin and blood disease, from pimples 
to scrofula 


Curtourna Remepres are the greatest medicines 
on earth. Had the worst case of Salt Rheum in 
this country. My mother had it twenty years, and 
in fact died from it. I believe Curiovra would 
have saved her life. My arma, breast, and head 
were covered for three years, which nothing re- 
lieved or cured until I used the Curiovra Resor- 
vent, internally, and Cotrovra and Curiovra Soar, 
externally. J. W. ADAMS, Newark, O. 


Your Cutiovra Remepizs performed a wonder- 


As different as black ffom white are the too 


ful cure last summer on one of our customers, an ‘ 


old gentlemen of seventy years of age, who suf- 
fered with a fearfully distressing eruption on his- 
head and face, and who had tried all remedies an 
doctors to no purpose. 

J. F. SMITH & CO., Texarkana, Ark. 


Cutiourna Remepixs are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers. 

&@™ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 
pages, 50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 


‘and burning were almost unbearable. 


I have been afflicted since last March with a 
Skin disease the doctors called Eczema. My face 
was covered with scabs and sores, and the itching 
Seeing 
your Cutiovra Remenirs so highly recommended, 
concluded to give them a trial, using the Curiouna 
and Curtoura Soap externally, and Reso.vent 
internally, for four months. I call myself cured, 
in gratitude for which I make thie public statement. 

Mes. CLARA A. FREDERICK, 
Broad Brook, Conn. 


I must extend to you the thanks of one of my 
customers, who has been cured, by using the Curi- 
ovra Remepres, of an old sore, caused by a long 
spell of sickness or fever eight years ago. He was 
so bad he was fearful he would have to have his 
leg amputated, but is happy to say he is now en- 
tirely well—sound as a dollar. He requests me 
to use his name, which is H. H. Casson, merchant, 
of this place. 

JOHN V. MINOR, Druggiat, 
Gainsboro, Tenn. 


H. .E. Carpenter, Henderson, N. Y., cured of 
Psoriasis or Leprosy, of twenty years’ standing, by 
Curioura Remeniss, the moet wonderful cure on 
record. A dustpanfnl of scales fell from him daily. 
Physicians and his friends thought he must die. 


Sold everywhere. Price, Curtovra, 50c.; Soar, 
25c.; Resovent, $1. Prepared by the 
Dave anp Curmtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 


PIMELEs. blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by Curicurna Mxepioarep Soap. 


BABY’S ‘tea by Conorss Mrosoure> Sor. 


| 
Constable 


SPRINC NOVELTIES 


IN DRESS FABRICS. 


All-Wool and Silk-and-Wool Mixtures, 
English and Scotch Suitings. 
Fancy Figured Striped and Checked Velvets. 
NEW COLORINGS, 
PLAIN CACHEMIRE, 


Camel’s- Hair, Serge Cloths, 
PRINTEO CHALLIES, ETC. 


Proadovay 9th él. 


SANIT AS 


Nature’s Disinfectant. 


THE PINE FOREST at HOME. 
Should be in Every Household. 


100,000 LIVES 


ANNUALLY LOST IN THE UNITED STATES, 


from Scarlet Fever, Small Pox, Malaria, Dy- 
sentery, Enteric Fever, Measles, Diphtheria, 
Whooping Oough and Diarrhoea, can be saved 


| by the regular use in every household of 


“ SANITAS,” THE BEST DISINFECTANT, 
which is colorless, non-poisonous, does not 
stain linen and is fragrant. 


rasp a bottle of ‘ Sanitag’ in a sick room. 
—ANNIE THomas in “ Eyre of Biendon.” 


“SANITAS” FLUID, OIL, POWDER, SOAPS, &c. 
40 Cents each | Preparation. 


To be had of all Druggista, and of the 


American & Continental ‘Sanitas”’ Co., 


(Limited.) 
636-642 West 55th Street, N. Y. 


LABRADOR. 


Send for Book of Information. 


THE JOHN C. JEWETT MFG, CO., Buffalo, W. Y. 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
For Improved and Economic Cookery. 

IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
Only sort guaranteed Genuine by Baron Liebig. 

IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
The Finest Meat-flavoring Stock. USE .it for 
Soups, Saucea, and Made Dishes. 

IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
Efficient ronro in all cases of Weakness and 

____ Digestive Disorders. 

IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. . 
Highly recommended as a Nightcap instead of 
alcoholic drinks. ~ 


i Pa ~~ COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
GENUINE ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Liebig's 
signature in bine ink acrose label. 

IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, and 
Chemists. Sole agents for the United States 
(wholesale only). C. David & Co., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PARK & TILFORD, ACKE ERRALL, & CON- 


LAND, & CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO.. CHAS. 

_ CRITTENTON, W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 
AG ENTS DR. SCOTT'S beautiful ELECTRIC 
CORSETS, BRUSHES, BELTS, Etc. 


No risk, quick sales. Territory given, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Dr. SCOTT, 43 B’way, N.Y. 


WANTED (Samples FREE) for 
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Produces 
Soft, White 
Beautiful Hands 


Delghly 


Perfume PEARS’ SOAP—the great English Complexion 
Soap—is sold throughout the United States and in 


) au parts of the world, and its praises are heard 
and echoed everywhere. 
4 


LUNDBORGS 


REQUIRES 
N 


Rhenish Cologne. 
If you cannot obtain LUNDBORG'S PER- 
FUMES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in 


THE TONIC 


ey vicinity send your name and address for Price- 
ist to the manufacturers, YOUNG, LADD, & 
COFFIN, 24 Barclay Street, New vy York. APE R | F AT ) 
MADE WITH BOILING WATER. EL JUDSON & SON, Ld. 


For sale ~ the trade, or sent post paid on re- 


S’ ~ Am. H’ H'quarters, Murray 8t., N. .¥. 


The beat History of the W War that fiapene we 
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